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Superbly Furred Dressmaker 


COATS fashioned 
of custom type fabrics 


*39.75 


Your winter coat is your most important clothes ex- 
penditure. Your first demand (we’ve found) is beautiful 
fur, and enough of it. We’ve seen to it that these coats 








meet your demands not only in quality of fur, but 
fabric, tailoring and lining! Pencil silhouettes, flatter- 
ing and youthful—squirrel, Kolinsky, Blue Fox and 
Persian lamb furs. Misses’ and women’s sizes. Black, 


brown and green. 
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OME pupils naturally thirst for knowl- 
. edge. Others lack the initiative to find 
out things outside the school. Britannica 
Junior is a marvelous asset for both types. 
Its contents are so extensive as to satisfy 
even the greatest curiosity. It is written 
so fascinatingly that even the most unin- 
terested pupil develops a new and fresh 
attitude toward school work. 


A BRAND-NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
ESPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN 


Twelve books containing accurate infor- 
mation on over 20,000 subjects, following 
the modern methods of teaching. Every 
item is treated in fascinating story-book 
form. These books are an innovation in 
educational aids. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

Every classroom needs Britannica Junior. 
Information on every subject constantly 
athand. Teachers may actually read from 
it to pupils even as young as four years of 
age. Contains many additional facts not 
usually found in text-books. Gives touch 
of realism to otherwise dull facts, thereby 
helping teacher to arouse tremendous in- 
terest in pupils. 


TWO GREAT ADDITIONAL AIDS TO reacHens 
Ready Reference Fact Volume. A full-size 
volume containing important quick\ infor- 
mation in dictionary form on over 20, 
subjects, with 50,000 references to where 
further information may be found. ‘ 


Study Guide Volume. A step-by-ste 






year-by-year home course of mental stim- ; 


ulation along highest lines. Enables teach- 
ers to direct and shape the development of ° 
children in their care. Gives all the nec- 
essary preparation for following any par- 
ticular course of study. Prepared by F. L. 
Redefer and 20 other educators. 


In addition to the tremendous fund of 
knowledge contained in Britannica Junior 



















it is profusely illustrated throughout. 
Photographs, drawings and extraordinar- 
ily beautiful color plates abound in its 
pages. No subject is without adequate 
picturization. 


UNIQUE BINDING—NOVEL CONTAINER 


Special care has been exercised in design- 
ing and making the binding for Britan- 


\nica Junior. Beautiful red or blue (as 


u wish) bindings are. washable and 
ati The colorful packing case serves 
‘ga\both a bookease and writing desk. This 
series is a worthy addition to any. class- 
room library. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR HELP YOU 
AND YOUR PUPILS 


ae is a chance to help the children in 
your classes progress. Recommend that 
Britannia Junior be added to your class- 
uggest it to the parents of 
sider it for your own use. 
jupon below and we 
trated book giving 
nnica Junior, and 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN ALREADY APPROVED BY 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF MANY 
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TORS PLANNED AND WROTE BRITANNICA 





Name 





Address 


JUNIOR FOR YOU AND YOUR PUPILS City 


EncycLopaepiA Britannica, Ine. 
1504 William Oliver Bldg:, Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me more information about Britannica 
Junior. It sounds good to me. 


I do (do not) own Encyclopaedia Bri 
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Box 33e-1] 
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DISTINCTIVE WORK-BOOKS 
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Standard Service Arithmetic W ork-Bovks 
Ruch—Knight—Studebaker 


These Work-Books—for use with any text—are sold unde: 
an “insurance policy” that guarantees them to prevent 
arithmetic failures. The pupil’s money is refunded if he 
uses the Work-Book properly and fails to pass. National 
Progress Charts and Work-Books available for Grades 3-8. 


Standard Service Algebra Work-Book 
Knight—Ruch—McCulloch 
Geometry W ork-Book 
W elte—Knight 
You can put new life into your high school mathematics 
classes with these STANDARD SERVICE WORK-BOOKS. 
Their program of standardized mixed drills “fights for 


getting,” and the Progress Charts provide a learning 
motive chat works. 


Student's Guides for LITERATURE AND 


LIFE 
Greenlaw—Miles 
One of the exclusive advantages of the LITERATURE 


AND LIFE Program is the help furnished by these Guides 
—objective study aids correlated with the reading. They 
help the student to read with understanding and appre- 
ciation. One for each book of the series. 


Ward’s M.O.S. BOOKS for Maintaining 
Writing Skills 


Each of the four books in this series gives pupils definite 
help in writing, through distributed review and reteaching 
of fundamentals. 

Book I, Grammar Skill; Book TI, Punctuation; Book TI. 


Sentence Skill; Book TV, General Review. 


ASK FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES 
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Charles Alexander McMurry, Teacher 


HERE is a fine old metaphor 

which visualizes progress in 

the figure of the leader hold- 
ing aloft a torch lighting the way 
for those who follow. And then 
when he grows tired and his hands 
fail he throws the torch to the one 
appointed to carry his light for- 
The figure is an inadequate 
one. No real leader has but one 
successor. There are a thousand 
or ten thousand who carry on the 
light he has shed. This one.a ray, 
that one a beam, this one traveling 
to the East and that one to the 
West — until the light that has 


ward. 


blazed in a great spirit brightens 
earth’s remote places. 

There was much light in Charles 
Alexander McMurry, not the cold 
of a detached mind, but a 


light 
light that gathered warmth and 
radiance from a pure life and the 
love he bore his fellow men. He 
had taught thirty-eight years before 
he came to Peabody. Nobody 
knows the combined number of 
students he had instructed in Den- 
ver; in Pueblo; in South Evanston ; 
in Winona; in Normal; in DeKalb; 


A. L. CRABB 


Professor of Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 





Our social life and our political 
institutions contemplate universal 
public education. Education for 
the masses naturally leads to system. 


| In a system of education as compre- 





hensive and as complex as is ours 
the individual teacher is likely to 
be swallowed up in the mass. In 
fact, many faithful, conscientious 
teachers may and often do serve in 
the ranks long and well and never 
receive much of popular acclaim. 
Occasionally, however, one finds a 
teacher. who is not only skilled in 
the science and art of teaching but 
also is possessed of a broad sympa- 
thy and a deep love for his fellows. 
Professor Charles A. McMurry was 
such a teacher. Mr. Crabb, in his 
accompanying article, tells the man- 
ner in which Doctor McMurry’s 
teaching efforts were characterized 
by friendliness, devotion to duty 
and a desire to serve. He believed 
that in serving his fellows with all 
his heart, with all his strength, and 
with all his mind, he also served 
the author and finisher of his own 
life.—Editor. 
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their glances dwelling longest on 
infirmities. There is no more digni- 
fied or gracious, or warming word 
than friendly, and it is one word 
without which any description of 
Professor McMurry is incomplete. 
He was a friendly man. He bright- 
ened the lives of acquaintances, col- 
leagues and students by the light of 
his friendliness. Probably the 
dominant element of genuine friend- 
liness is helpfulness. Let us men- 
tion one instance in which is 
expressed Professor McMurry’s 
yearning to be helpful to his stu- 
dents. In the evening of March 
23, 1929, he gave up his earthly 
tasks. That morning he came to 
the office of the committee on ap- 
pointments and sat at the desk and 
wrote his appraisal of a student who 
was in his classes five years before. 
Such statements are vastly helpful 
to students, and as far as is known, 
Professor McMurry never let. a 
request pass ungranted forty-eight 
hours. That Saturday. morning he 
had just returned from two quar- 
ters’ leave and he was surely thrilled 
by the imminence of the challenge 





in California, Pennsylvania; in the University of 
Chicago; in Cornell; in Columbia; in Minnesota; in 
Illinois; in Virginia; in Mississippi; in Washington ; 
and last and most, in Peabody College. But it is known 
that among this uncounted number were: P. I’. Clax- 
ton, Arlo Brown, J. A. Keith, James E. Ament and 
Frank P. Bachman, names emblazoned in the annals 
of teaching. 

At Peabody Professor McMurry taught +405 dif- 
ferent students. Of these 1600 were graduate students, 
of whom 32 received the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy. At least 450 are now supervisors and critic 
teachers—teaching children well, and teaching others 
to teach children well—which is surely the work which 
honors and would please Dr. McMurry most. 

A modern American cynic does not like the word 
“friendly,” holding that its main implication has come 
to be running for office. Cynics are always wrong, 


of standing before students, the familiar red notebook 
clasped by thumb and two fingers open before him, 
emphasizing his convictions with forceful gestures of 
his free hand, and propounding the educational gospel 
he loved so well. Back at teaching! But he must have 
been tired. The body must be penalized for fifty-two 
years of vigorous teaching. Even friendliness must 
pay its toll. But there is something fine in his last 
official act for Peabody College. One of friendliness 
and helpfulness for a student. 

It was in 1915 that Charles Alexander McMurry 
came to Peabody College. How time passes! It was 
but yesterday that we gathered for his first class period 
at Peabody. And yet, since then his influence has 
flowed into the South’s remotest sections. Schools 
attended by little children who day by day with that 
blind, dogged American faith in education came to a 
treadmill of dead routine are today, in the fine phrase 
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of William James, “linked with existence and con- 
scious of destiny.” It requires no undue enthusiasm to 
believe that the pedagogical movements set going by 
Doctor McMurry have reached the bulk of Southern 
teachers, have shaped curricula untouched by subtler 
philosophies. For his philosophy is not subtle. The 
wayfaring teacher may comprehend it. It gathers itself 
about the essential unity of things, that kinship which 
runs “between the gnat and the zodiac.” ll of life 
is grouped into small unities which step by step con- 
verge into the largest whole. The mind moves on- 
ward and outward, interpreting each group in terms of 
kindred groups. The Erie Canal is different from 
other canals only in environment and details. A sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Erie Canal is trans- 
ferable into a sympathetic understanding of every 
canal in the world. Further, the Erie Canal is fune- 
tionally related to every system of transportation in 
the world, and the world cannot exist without trans- 
portation. Further, his study of his unity led logically 
to the conclusion that life in any of its phases is a 
rich activity but presented too frequently to school 
children as poverty-stricken and adventureless, its 
images too shriveled to challenge children’s minds. 
It would not be true to say that Charles Alexander Mc- 
Murry received his educational doctrines from Her- 
bart. Nor did Saul receive his philosophy of law from 
Gamaliel, nor Raphael his technique in Art from 
Perugino, nor Paderewski his conception of music 
from Liszt. In the main, Professor McMurry’s educa- 
tional attitude was formed before he came into inti- 
mate relationship with Herbart’s philosophy. But he 
brought to his study of Herbartianism a sympathy and 
sensitivity which made of him America’s foremost ex- 
ponent of the great apostle of “Interest.” 

We are curiously incomplete and inadequate in our 
estimates. We are curiously addicted to catch-phrases, 
and we pay special tribute to those who make and use 
the cant of our kind. For instance, the term type- 
study, itself stale and prosaic, is inevitably associated 
with C. A. McMurry. And yet, the term research, 
the mention of which has thrilled students of educa- 
tion for a decade, does not connote him at all. What 
is research? Is it not the amassing of evidence bear- 
ing upon any given point or issue to determine the 
truth as to that point or issue? Research, then, is 
but the search for proof. And proof for proof’s sake 
alone is futile. Vital proof leads to convictions, to 
principles, to richer and surer living. Teaching and 
learning can hardly be dissociated from research. 
Every teacher must search for proof and teach chil- 
dren to search for proof, to anchor convictions to 
proof, to order living in terms of proof, to make life 
richer by proving it. Every teacher must put the 
gauges of truth into his students’ hands. 

In this sense, Charles Alexander McMurry was one 
of Education’s leaders in research. His teaching stim- 
ulated the search for proof. The mass of material 
culled from usual and unusual sources which the chil- 
dren brought to their study of the Panama Canal is 
vividly recalled. Their desire to amplify dav by day 


the material at hand, to participate in the search for an 
expression of the truth of the Canal comes to mind as 
a fine demonstration of the instinctive joy which be- 
longs to real learning. 

Thomas Arnold of Rugby once said, “A good teacher 
can never be satisfied. His consciousness of work in- 
complete and fragmentary ; his unrealized dreams and 
frustrated hopes will, if he is a very good teacher, at 
times well-nigh drive him frantic.” There is a pun- 
gent phrase, “The divinity of unsatisfaction,” the 
authorship of which the writer fails to identify. 
good teacher must grasp ideals, yearn for their 
fruition. Pioneers do not live to witness the fullness 
of their labors. 

Charles Alexander McMurry, pioneer in American 
education, was not satisfied. His reach exceeded the 
grasp of three score and twelve. Those patient eves 
of his witnessed far horizons that his feet never 
reached, nor will the feet of the generation which fol- 
lowed. But there are achievements which will emerge 
from his work far beyond the sweep of his vision. 
The good that men do lives with them, some—after 
them, much. 


TaN 


You Aren’t Half as Sick When You’re Sick 
Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


That’s what a Teacher writes—Miss Ellen Richardson of 
Jacksonville, Fla.: “Illness doesn’t make you half as sick when 
all the worry is taken out with a T.C.U. policy. You pay your 
hills promptly, for you receive your T.C.U. benefit as soon as 
claim is filed.” 

Everybody's doing it now—getting under the T.C.U. Um- 
hrella and letting the T.C.U. share the risk of loss of income 
by reason of Accident, Sickness, and Quarantine. Always the 
sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


Just sign your name and address in the coupon, tear off and 
mail for complete information. It will place you under no 


obligation 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
940 T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


To the T.C.U., 940 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


a white teacher interested in knowing about your Protective 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


his covpon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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Poetry in the Primary Grades 


OLERIDGE has said: “Po- 

etry has been to me its own 

exceeding great reward: it 
has soothed my afflictions; it has 
multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared 
solitude ; and it has given me the habit of wishing to 
discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets 
and surrounds me.” 

And not alone to the creator of poetry do all these 
blessings come; for to the lover of poetry, besides the 
enjoyment that comes from reading it, there is the 
magic that it works on his daily life. He, too, ac- 
quires the habit of looking for the good and the beau- 
tiful in all things. The flowers, the birds, the sea, 
the sky—all are more beautiful because of the poems 
he has read touching these things. In short, he sees 
with the poet’s eye, borrowed for a time. To him 
solitude is endeared, for the possession of poetry has 
enriched it immeasurably ; indeed to such an one there 
is no solitude, for he can at will be in the company 
of the great. 

Of such a gift we are all in need to make us more 
gentle in our judgments, more charitable in our hearts. 
[f the making of poetry can so enlarge the mental out- 
look and broaden the sympathies, then the reading ot 
it can do something in the same direction. It is as- 
tonishing to see how many readers never think ot 
poetry. 

“It is not altogether the fault of our men and 
women that they are so ignorant of the literary riches 
of the ages. Their loss very often may be traced to 
those early days of school, when the mind is receptive 
and easily influenced. If, in their eager young souls, 
the seeds of beauty and imaginative thought had been 
more generously sown, their harvest of today would 
be more abundant and their horizon larger and more 
fair.” 

Poetry for children is a special kind of poetry, as 
distinctive as pastorals, as sonnets, as humorous verse. 
It is neither higher nor lower than other forms of 
poetry. It is merely different. 

“Not all poets are children’s poets, but all poets 
have certain characteristics which have a direct bear- 
ing on the creation of children’s verse. The tempera- 
ment of a poet strikingly resembles that of a child. 
In imagination, intuition, emotional intensity, curiosity 
and the spirit of play, in romanticism and idealism, 
poets and children are akin. The poet preserves, more 
than others, the child-like attitude toward life—which, 
obviously, means that there is such an affinity between 
poets and children that poets understand and appre- 
ciate children and are easily and frequently impelled 
to write of them and for them.” 

It is not a question of a children’s poet being greater 
or less than other poets; he must have the technique 
and ability of a true poet, supplemented by such par- 


‘Dogherty, Marian A.: Literature in the Schools, pp. 12, 13. 
‘Barnes, Walter: The Children’s Poets, p. 1. 


ELIZABETH RUSSELL 


Tusculum, Tennessee 


ticular powers as are possessed by 

the specialist in any other depart- 

ment of poetry, such as balladry, 

lature poetry, or society verse. It 

~ not sufficient that a would-be children’s poet should 

love children. There must be added to love a perfect 
derstanding, a power to enter into the child’s feel- 
gs and to see life from his standpoint. 

Che children’s poet must project himself; his spirit 
imust take up its abode for the time being in some 
child’s heart. The poet must have the nature of a 
hild and the intelligence and poise of an artist; he 
inust be possessed by the urge and must possess the 
arity of experience.® . 

Some poets are better fitted by nature than others 
ior writing poetry for children. But in any case there 
must be some immediate incentive, some direct inspira- 
von, some experience, or occurrence or situation, some 
‘evelation to call forth the poem. Parental love has 
always been the inspiration of sacrifice and service ; 
it awakens the strongest and holiest feelings. How- 
‘ver, the greatest children’s poets did not have children 
of their own when they did the majority of their writ- 
ug. These poets were inspired to write verse for 
‘hildren by contact and friendship with other people’s 
‘hildren. 

The supreme lyric poets for children are Blake, 
Stevenson and Christina Rossetti. The founders of 
moral poetry are Jane and Ann Taylor. The best 
dialect poet is James Whitcomb Riley. The greatest 
nonsense poets are Lear and Carroll. 

Children’s poetry idealizes childhood. There is a 
wistfulness in much of it, a lambent radiance over it. 
\ll the dress of youth is burned away ; the selfish and 
animalism of children are ignored ; their faults are for- 
gotten and their virtues magnified. We should not 


‘riticize children’s poetry for presenting images of 


‘hild life which are too delicate and refined. It is one 
of the missions of poetry to set up before us 
ideals of life, and it is one of the missions of 
children’s poetry to hang before the eyes of chil- 
ren portraits of themselves as they be, pictures of the 
child world as it would be if all children were fine 
tibered and good and amiable. A child’s reach, too, 
may exceed his grasp. Sports and toys, animals and 
the simpler phases of nature, nonsense, home life, 
scenes and stories of youthful experience —all are 
poetic interests for children. 

The style should not be extremely figurative, yet it 
should not be too literal. The words should be full 
of color and warmth, of suggestiveness, of wide con- 
notation—essentially different from the more or less 
matter-of-factness of speech. Metaphors and personi- 
fications seem to be the favorite figures in children’s 
poetry. Occasionally similes occur. The poems 


*Barnes, Walter: The Children’s Poets, p. 3. 
‘Tbid.: p. 6. 
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should be brief and the rhymes and structure simple. 
Lines should be short and rhymes come close together. 
The singing quality of the verse should be even more 
pronounced. Usually the rhythm is very regular and 
the accents emphatic. 

Although it is impossible to teach little children the 
techniques of poetry, the teacher should be thoroughly 
acquainted with them. In poetry, the words are 
measured off in definite lines, each line beginning with 
a capital letter. Technically, each line of poetry is 
called a verse ; but in popular mind verse is often mis- 
applied to the stanza, which is the equivalent of a 
paragraph in prose. 

Before a teacher attempts to teach poetry she should 
ask herself this question, “How shall I present poetry 
so that it shall not bore but delight the children?” If 
thé teacher finds the teaching of poetry a burden she 
should lay down that burden or place it “on the 
shoulders of one who will touch it with magic and 
give it wings.”> Only those who have a genuine love 
of the best literature and a real joy in teaching it 
should attempt a work fraught with influence so far- 
reaching. 

The teaching of poetry is English instruction on its 
highest levels. ‘The utmost aim or purpose of the 
teaching of poetry must be to lead the child very care- 
fully and tactfully to the love of reading what is best 
in poetry and prose in later life. To teach poetry 
correctly, the teacher must be trained, not only in 
grammar and rhetoric, but also in the characteristics 
of literature. She must be taught to discover in every 
masterpiece the art of the writer, the elements of 
literature. The teacher should study each poem be- 
fore presenting it to the pupils. She should find the 
thought contained in the poem, try to visualize pic- 
tures the poet possessed and respond to the emotional 
content which expresses his feelings. Too, the teacher 
should master the grammar, the words and the figures 
of speech in the poem taught. 

Of course, children of the primary school age are 
not interested in the technique and thought of poetry. 
They love poetry for the sound of it, and the teacher 
should keep this thought in mind. She should select 
poetry containing pretty words and even rhythm. In 
the beginning of the pupil’s enjoyment of poetry it is 
enough to turn to the poems he has liked and simply 
read and re-read them. Once the pupil discovers that 
poetry brings him pleasure, his horizon will widen. 
Gradually the mediocre will be displaced by genuine 
poetry. 

There should be no set period each day for poetry 
but the poems should be presented informally when the 
children are in the right mood. The teacher should 
plan some way of leading up to her selection of poetry. 
This may be done in several ways: She may simply 
tell a short story that will lead to an opening for the 
poem ; she may ask, “Do you know any poems?” and 
give the children an opportunity to repeat some; she 
may say, “I know some, too,” and then read a number 


*“Dogherty, Marian A.: Literature in the Schools, p. 20. 
*Pendleton, Charles S.: The Teaching of Poetry, pp. 310-319. 


of poems; pictures may be used to get the children’s 
mind set for the poetry; or the teacher may take a 
book of poems such as “Mother Goose” or “A Child’s 
Garden of Verse’’ and have the children sit close to 
her so they can see the book as she turns the pages. 
When she comes to a poem that they like she will 
stop and read it to them. This gives the teacher an 
opportunity to see what the children’s tastes are and 
to know what will appeal to them. 

In reading poetry to the pupils the teacher should 
keep the following things in mind: 

1. Poetry should be taught mainly for the purpose of 
developing the children, not mainly for the sake of the 
poetry itself or even of imparting specific undying 
knowledges about these particular poems. 

2. Not all pupils will get, or should get, the same 
things from a particular poem. Each child will get 
what he has the apperceptive mass to stimulate. From 
any poem some boys and girls will get a great deal, 
and others very little. 

3. Emotional gains are worth more than merely in- 
tellectual ones. One’s aim should be to secure from 
every pupil reactions of feeling—intelligent, personal, 
intimate, unguarded, unashamed responses coming 
from his deepest depths. 

4. The literary technical aspects of poetry are ex- 
tremely subordinate in value. It is small help toward 
the appreciation of poetry to know the names of 
metrical feet. The rhythm is essential. 

5. A poem should be taught as a whole, not in iso- 
lated parts.‘ 

6. A poem should be read so that it will sing itself 
into the hearts of the listening child. 

If the poem being read to the class is very simple 
it will need no explanation and the mere reading of 
it may suffice. Sometimes poems are read which have 
a few words that need to be explained—if this is the 
case the teacher should give the children an explana- 
tion. She would never try to use a poem for a lan- 
guage lesson where it must be analyzed and studied in 
lines or according to punctuation. This causes the 
pupil to hate poetry. 

The memorization and recitation of particular selec- 
tions from a poem studied in class have always been 
essential parts of every child’s linguistic education. 
They are the means used by the child in all stages 
of development from the “School of the Mother's 
Knee” through his whole school course. The memori- 
zation of gems of literature is a means of enriching 
the child’s limited expressional stock; new words, 
strong phrases, traditional allusions and classical ex- 
pressions are acquired through a context that helps 
to give both richer meaning and greater retention. The 
mere knowledge of the literary gems that are mem- 
orized is an acquisition that is worth while for its own 
sake. We must acquaint the child in an informal way 
with his literary heritage.§ 

The memorization of literary gems gives children a 
permanent possession of sentiments deep in ethical 


‘Pendleton, Charles S.: The Teaching of Poetry, pp. 310-319. 
‘Klapper: Teaching English in Elementary and Junior High 
School, p. 294. 
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significance and rich in poetic charm, which grow in 
meaning and beauty with the ever widening experi- 
ences of life. But aside from the content aspect of 
these literary possessions, the child is becoming famil- 
iar with language structure that serves as a model for 
his own expression.® 

Not the mature conception of the teacher, but the 
growing, aspiring conception of the child should de- 
termine what will be selected from our vast literary 
storehouse.!° The schools have tried to take advantage 
of the pupils’ inherent love for poetry. They have 
classified many poems as to the grade they best suit 
and have asked that in the given grades these poems 
shall be taught. They have specified that certain 
poems be committed to memory, a given number each 
Often the poetry they are required to learn 
is not very well known and has no appeal to them. 
there is no wonder that their love for poetry has been 
quenched. 

It is true that poetry should be memorized—much 
of it, but it should be the type of poetry that the 
children have learned to love and enjoy—poetry which 
they have unconsciously almost memorized while en- 
joying it.1! 

What literature is it then that young children enjoy ? 
First of all, children, from the time they begin to 
know words until the completion of the primary 
grades, regard “Mother Goose” as literature. To 
them those jingles are just as genuine as Shakespeare 
is to adults. These jingles, nursery rhymes, and non- 
sense verse are fragrant with the incense of childhood 
pleasure and love. . 

Children love these verses because the subject matter 
is interesting to them. They are dramatic, and chil- 
dren love drama. They are full of action and pictur- 
esque scenes and suggestive language. The “Mother 
Goose” world is preeminently a childish world, a 
world of grotesque and singular objects, scenes aid 
persons. They are rhythmical, and the rhythm is 
quantitative. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is chief among children’s 
poets. He reveals five themes in his sixty poems. (1) 
“Bed-land” poems were written while he was ill and 
confined to his room. The poems are not in the least 
reminiscent of childhood suffering. The bed is a boat 
in which he travels to strange lands, in which he dis- 
covers the Northwest Passage. The universe he in- 
habits just before that delightful time when he falls 
off to sleep, is much more fascinating than the wide- 
awake world. (2) The “Waters in Motion” poems 
sing of rain, of running water, of the sea. The babble 
of a brook or the mighty symphony of the sea sets 
his senses stirring. (3) The “Weather and the Sea- 
sons” poems delight in the changes of the weather 
and the panorama of the seasons. The winds, the 
skies, the moon and the sun, the phenomena of winter 
and summer—of these he sings, simply and musically. 
(4) The “Travel” poems are imaginary travels that 


month. 


‘Klapper: Teaching English in Elementary and Junior High 
Schools, p. 295. 

“Ibid.: p. 300. 

"Blaindell: Ways to Teach English, chapter 25. 


children enjoy. (5) The “Play” poems are written 
about a solitary child who plays with his blocks, 
soldiers and other toys. Sometimes the child has com- 
panions in the poems.!* 

In his poems for children, Stevenson rarely tries to 
moralize. He has a wonderful power of identifying 
himself with the child. His poems are written in 
simple style; his lyric power is genuine; and his op- 
timism is unquenchable. 

“\ Child’s Garden of Verse” was published in 1885 
which contains all of his poetry for children. This 
book was dedicated to Cummie, his old nurse, because 
he said that she was the only one who‘would under- 
stand the poems—which certainly implies that they 
represent thoughts and scenes and incidents of his own 
early life. 

William Blake wrote poetry for children. He had 
no children of his own, but he loved them and re- 
garded them as the most beautiful and most mysterious 
of all creatures. He had most exquisite lyric power. 
Blake’s poetry is characterized by extreme simplicity 
—simplicity of thought, simplicity of phrase. He 
never dealt with the complicated; his emotions were 
elemental, primordial. He wrote two books of poetry 
for children: “Songs of Innocence,” and “Songs of 
Experience.” 

(Continued on page 12) 


“Barnes, Walter: The Children’s Poets, pp. 70-76. 
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PROGRAM—Middle Section, State Teachers Association 
November 8, 9, 10, 1934, Nashville 


—_- 
re uel 


lar Memorial Building 


For the information of our readers in general, and 
particularly those in Middle Tennessee, we are present- 
ing an advance statement regarding the excellent pro- 
gram which has been prepared by the executive com- 
mittee of the Middle Section Association. Those in 
charge of the program have been painstaking and care- 
ful in working out the general program. Our invited 
guest speakers have been chosen, first, because of their 
reputation among educators; and, second, because it 
was thought that the message these people might bring 
would be in keeping with our particular needs and 
interests at this time. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 

Thursday Evening, 7:15 P.M., War Memorial Building 

7:15 

7 :45—Invocation and announcements. 

8 :00—Address of Welcome—Mayor Hilary Howse, 
Nashville. 

8 :15—Response—Supt. Lee Harris, Gallatin, Presi- 
dent, Middle Section, T. S. T. A. 

8 :30—Address — B. O. Duggan, President, State 
Teachers Association. 

9 :00—Officers—Nomination of Officers and Appoint- 
ment of Election Commission. 

9 :30—Adjournment. 


Friday Morning, 10:30 A.M., War Memorial Building 
10 :30—Music—Junior High Chorus, Boys and Girls. 
10 :45—Address—Supt. Vierling Kersey, State of Calli- 
fornia, Sacramento. 


11 :30—Address—Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Commis- 
sioner of Education, State of Tennessee. 
Nashville. 

12 :10—Adjournment. 


Friday Evening, 7:15 P.M., War Memorial Building 
7 :15—Music—Senior High School Orchestra. 


Music—High School Chorus, Boys and Girls. 


Convention Hall 
7 :30—Address—Miss .\my Hostler, Director of 
Nursery Schools, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. 
\ddress—Burton Fowler, ‘ower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


8:15 


9 :00— Adjournment. 


Saturday Morning, 10:30 A.M., War Memorial Building 

10 :30—Music—Junior High Orchestra. 

10 :45—Address — Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

11 :30—Report of Committees. 

11 :45—Report of Election Commission and Induction 
of Officers. 

12 :00—Adjournment. 

The Constitution and By-Laws of the Middle Sec- 
tion of the State Teachers Association provides that 
such sections may be organized and conducted as 
ordered by the executive committee. At the reorgani- 
zation meeting in Murfreesboro in 1933 the following 
sections were organized : 

. Administrative 


. Commercial 


l Primary 
2 

3. English 

4 

5 


. Social Science 
Mathematics 
High School 
Music 


. Home Economics 
Intermediate 

An attractive program has been prepared by officers 

The sectional meetings will be held 

in desirable places as close to the War Memorial Build- 

ing as possible. The printed programs which will be 


of these sections. 


provided later will set out the place of meeting of 
each section. 

Middle Tennessee teachers, if you have not already 
done so, send in your membership dues to your As- 
sociation Secretary, N. C. Beasley, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro. Promptness on your part in this 
matter is urged. Do it now! 
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Cedar Glades of Rutherford 
County 


RUBY GOODMAN { , J 
Elementary Teacher, Smyrna, Tennessee O 8, @ Mm a nv S 
Kutherford County is the central county of Tennes- 
see. It is also near the center of the physiographic 
region known as the Central Basin. 


Murfreesboro, the county seat, is the largest town especially planned for 
and has a population of about 5,000. It is near the your visit to Nashville 


center of the county and center of the best farming 
country. Its important industries are pencil factories, 


cotto gi s. § ills, D d f cam < fl r be 
ae n gins, sawmills, cedar post factory, and a flout Beautifully Furred Coats 


The climate of Rutherford County is agreeable, but 
the summers are too warm to be conducive to syste 
matic habits of industry. The first frost comes about 
the middle of October and the last one in April. That 
makes the growing season 190 to 200 days, so that 
it is long enough to allow the ripening of cotton. The 
reddish brown soil absorbs heat during the day and 
radiates it at night, so that in July and August both 
days and night are warm. ‘he average temperature MANGONE 
for the year is 57 degrees, with cool winters and hot and other 
summers. 








oe PO En, ths pia famous makers 
Che annual rainfall is about 50 inches. This amount 


is sufficient, if evenly distributed throughout the year, 
to supply the needs of all crops. The hills that sur 
round the county protect it from high winds. Gentle 
winds blow through the valley of Stones River nearly 
every day. select one at 


Specially Priced 


See these unusual! 


fine values and 


The soil is by far the most valuable resource in a saving 
the county. Next in importance to the soil as a natural 
asset comes the rock, with which the county is over- 
supplied. There is an abundance of rock suitable for 
making roads, for cement, and also for liming the 
soil. 

The forests of red cedar which thrive so well on 
the glades are being rapidly exploited. Many areas 
which will raise nothing else of value have been robbed 
of their cedars, and the attempt should be made to 
reforest these glades. 

wing The more or less flat areas of bare rock, or rocky 
places, which are valuable only for pasture or raising 
timber, are known as “glades.” The word “glade” 
originally meant “an open space in a wood”; next the 
word was applied to the cause of the open space, in 
this case rock. Now it is applied to any rocky place 
whether the trees still surround it or have been re- 
moved. 

There are two kinds of glades in Rutherford 
County: (1) the typical red cedar glade, which is 
characterized by flat or hilly regions of platty, thin- 
bedded limestone, where only red cedars and prickly 


thicers 
E held 
Build- 


vill be 


ng ol pears will grow; and (2) the massive rock glades, or 
hardwood glades, on which grow oak, hickory, and 

lready locust, and occasional cedars. 

ir As Glades originate by both solution and erosion. The 

-s Col- process operates differently on different kinds of rock. 

in this The Lebanon and Pierce formations are made up of 
layers of thin, broken slabs of dense limestone sep- 
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arated by thin films of shale. These limestones weather 
rapidly by freezing and thawing and by solutions of 
rain water and ground water charged with carbon 
dioxide. Weathering is mainly at or near the surface. 
The soluble part of the rock is dissolved and carried 
away. The small amount of insoluble material, mainly 
clay, is so fine and impalpable that it is floated away 
by each rain. The broken slabs shed water so the only 
soil left is in joints and cracks. When the glades be- 
come so nearly level that the water runs off slowly, 
then the residual clay accumulates and forms soil. 
The soil over the Lebanon limestone is never deep. 
The average depth is probably less than a foot. Some- 
times it may be as deep as three or four feet, due to 
accumulation of wash from higher places. 

The cedar glades occupy a large proportion of the 
area of the county, probably one-fourth of the total 
area. The hilly glades form an irregular band from 
2 to 10 miles wide nearly surrounding the county. 
These glades, which are often pastured, grow large 
quantities of red cedar trees. These are the lowest 
priced lands in the county. They are valued at from 
$1.00 to $10.00 an acre, depending upon the amount 
and quality of timber remaining upon them. Some- 
times there are a few acres which can be tilled, but the 
soil is so shallow and poor that a crop cannot stand 
even a short drought. 

Murfreesboro is the largest cedar market in the 
world. In 1866 Prewett Spurr erected a plant in 
Murfreesboro for the purpose of manufacturing red 
cedar buckets and churns. Later the plant was sold 
to the Tennessee Red Cedar Wooden Ware Company. 

This company is manufacturing red cedar buckets, 
churns, water kegs, beer steins, cocktail glasses, and 
novelties of several kinds. It also manufactures red 
cedar pencil slats and makes oil of cedar wood. From 
the sawdust it makes a floor-sweeping compound. 

Red cedar is one of the best known timbers in 
existence. Its character is different from all other 
woods. It is almost immune from decay ; there are old 
cedar log houses standing today that have been erected 
more than 150 years. 

Aromatic cedar has been shipped to almost every 
country in the world. The oil of cedar wood is used 
in almost every nation. The body of our finest per- 
fumes is oil of cedar wood. It is also one of the safest 
and best disinfectants on our markets. 

e 
Poetry in the Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 9) 

Edward Lear has written much poetry for children. 
All of his verse has been written for the direct and 
immediate amusement of specific children of his own 
acquaintance. Presumably, only those poems which 
were successful in their purpose have been preserved 
and printed.'* 

Walter de la Mare resembles Blake, Stevenson, and 
Christina Rossetti in his poetry. He writes on many 
subjects, in rhany keys and in many:styles. He re- 
sembles other poets, but most of all he resembles him- 


3 “Barnes, Walter: The Children’s Poets, pp. 139, 140. 


self. iis lyric power, his understanding of child life, 
his pictoral pen are his own, by virtue of what he is. 
Had the others never lived, he would have written 
virtually the way he has written. 

De la Mare makes his most original and delightful 
contribution to the children’s anthology in the poetry 
of the supernatural. Here is the undisputed master. 
His best poetry, whether for adults or for children, is 
sad. Keen delight in beauty and deep sadness at 
thought of its impermanence are characteristic of 
him.!# 

Through the lower grades the teacher should rightly 
seek to enlarge the experiences of children with the 
verse of these poets. The teacher should follow 
modern poetry rather closely, for in the works of 
present day poets there are a goodly number of poems 
that are already established as favorites with children. 
Growing interest in the outdoor world makes children 
extremely sensitive to the poetry that celebrates the 
beauty and the significance of things.1® 

The old saying goes: “Teach a child in the way 
he should go and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” Although the old saying has not always 
proved true in every case, it is logical to believe that, 
if a child can be given the best literature written for 
his various stages of youth, when he is mature, 
he will have rich experiences and a thorough appre- 
ciation of one of the finest arts—good poetry. 

“Ibid.: pp. 125, 126. 

‘Gardner and Ramsey: 
ture, chapter VII. 


A Handbook of Children’s Litera- 
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PROGRAM— Western Section, State Teachers Association 
November 15, 16, 17, 1934, Memphis 


The following program has been prepared by the 
Executive Committee of the Western Section of the 
Tennessee State Teachers. Association. For the in- 
formation and convenience of our readers we are pre- 
senting here the program for the general sessions only. 
Departmental groups will meet as usual under the 
direction of their respective officers. The printed pro- 
grams which will be furnished later will indicate the 
time and place of each departmental and _ sectional 
meeting. 

OFFICIAL DIRECTORY, 1933-1934 
Officers 


F. L. Browning, President 

Miss Florence English, Vice-President 

Mrs. E. M. Browning, Vice-President 

R. E. Kennedy, Vice-President-_-----~---- Memphis 
O. H. Jones, Secretary-Treasurer__-------- Memphis 


Executive Committee 
Fred S. Elliott, Chairman Whitehaven 
A. D. Holt Memphis 
pete: MARY SAM sniicce cttw aacsdalntendd Memphis 
Enoch, L. Mitchell Somerville 
Miss Ruth Welch Brownsville 


Chairmen of Departments and Sections 

Junior-Senior High School—W. G. Robinsen, Browns- 
ville; A. D. Holt, Memphis, Co-Chairman 

Elementary — Mrs. Loraine Smith, Memphis; Miss 
Frances White, Memphis, Co-Chairman 

Administrative—W. O. Inman, Chairman, Paris 

Agriculture—W. S. Cloys, Chairman, Ripley 

Art—Miss Helen Hamilton, Chairman, Memphis 

Classical Languages—Miss Shiela Aden, Chairman, 
McKenzie 

Commercial—Ivy McKinnie, Jackson 

English—Miss Elizabeth Gardner, Chairman, Memphis 

Home Economics—Miss Mildred Jacocks, Chairman, 
Jackson 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education—Raymond 
McElroy, Memphis 

Library—Miss Dosia Hinton, Chairman, Bartlett 

Mathematics—Sam Anderson, Chairman, Memphis 

Modern Languages—Miss Louise Anderson, Chair- 
man, Memphis 

Music—Wilson Mount, Chairman, Bartlett 

Science—D. O. McNeely, Chairman, Paris 

Social Science — Miss Fay Hammond, Chairman, 
Memphis 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Thursday, November 15, 1934 
6:30 P.M. 
Dining Hall, State Teachers College 
Administrative Banquet and Conference 
F. L. Browntno, President of the Association, 
Presiding 
Dinner 


Address—Financing Public Education in Tennessee— 
Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner of Education. 

\ddress—Problems Confronting Teachers of Tennes- 
see—W. A. Bass, Executive Secretary State Teach- 
ers Association. 


Friday, November 16, 1934 
10:30 A.M. 
South Hall—Municipal Auditorium 


PRESIDENT F. L. BrowNninc, Presiding 

Music—All West Tennessee Band, Directed by George 
L.. Hodge, Band Memphis Public 
Schools, and Maurice Haste, Band Instructor, 
Whitehaven High School. 

[Invocation—Dr. Charles F. Blaisdell, Rector Calvary, 
Episcopal Church. 

\ddress—T he Work of the Educational Commission 
in . Walter D. Cocking, Commis; 
sioner of Education. me 

Address—Results of the Work of the Educational 
Commission in Kentucky—Dr. R. E. Jaggers, Presi- 
dent of the Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association. 


Supervisor, 


Friday, November 16, 1934 
7:30 P.M. : 
South Hall—Municipal Auditorium 
PRESIDENT F. L. Brownrne, Presiding 
Music—All West Tennessee Mixed Chorus, Directed 
by Miss Clementine Monahan, Supervisor of Music, 
Memphis Public Schools. 
Vocal Solo—Wilson Mount, 


Assistant Instructor in 

State Teachers College. 

Address—Tennessee’s Needs, B. O. Duggan, President 
of State Teachers Association. 

\ddress—An Adventure in Common Sense Education, 
Hamilton Holt, President Rollins College. 


Music, 


Saturday, November !7, 1934 
10:00 A.M. 
South Hall—Municipal Auditorium 
PRESIDENT F. L. Presiding 
\Music—Booker T. Washington Glee Club. 
Address—What Is a Good Education?. J. Ralph Me- 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


BROWNING, 


Gaughy, 
Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers. itedees 
Teachers of West Tenness¢e, this is. your meeting. 
Your :presence, at. ,the 
meeting is confidently expected. If you, have not.sent 
in your membership dues to your Secretary, ©. H. 


It will be what you make it. 


Jones, State Teachers College, Memphis, ‘dovat now. 


In a professional organization there is ‘power, fellow- 
ship, and good will. , 
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W. A. BASS, EDITOR 
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“f{:ducation which makes a man eagerly pursue the ideal per- 
fection of citizenship is the only education which, in our view, 
deserves the name,’’—Plato. 


SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 

for many years school teachers in Tennessee have 
spoken and written in favor of improvement of the 
elementary and high schools of the state. What these 
people have really favored has been the development 
of conditions which would facilitate learning. hat 
much poor work has been in process has been obvious 
all along. However, until the Educational Commission 
undertook it, no concerted effort was made to de- 
termine just how effective these types of schools have 
been in terms of pupil achievement. The commission; 
of course, had to sample the work. Time, labor, and 
money were all inadequate to enable it to measure the 
results obtained in every subject in every school. It 
appears, however, that the sampling made was broad 
enough to reflect the actual situation obtaining in the 
state with regard to pupil achievement. 

The results of the tests which were administered are 
startling. Page 54, Vol. I, of the Educational Com- 
mission’s report indicates that the achievement of 
pupils in the elementary school for 1934 was much 
below the normal achievement of elementary school 
pupils throughout the nation. Of the grades measured 
(grades 4 to 8, inclusive) those pupils enrolled in the 
fourth grade showed an achievement score of 3 months 
above the normal. he other grades (5-6-7-8) were 
decidedly below the national norms for their respective 
grades. The fifth grade showed an achievement score 
two months below normal ; the sixth grade, five months 
below normal; the seventh grade, six months below 
normal; and the eighth grade, six months below 
normal. 

In the case of the high school the test results were 
quite as unsatisfactory as were those for the elemen- 
tary school. This same report shows that the average 
senior in the white high schools of Tennessee had an 
achievement score 2.4 per cent above the median for 
the United States in mathematics ; 16.2 per cent below 
the north in English ; 24.5 per cent below the norm in 
natural science; and 20.1 per cent below the norm 
in social science. 

The results flowing from the tests above referred to 
will challenge the teachers of the state. They will 
begin at once to find out what they can do about the 
situation. Some will provide library and laboratory 
facilities in an effort to secure greater achievement 
on the part of their pupils; some will recognize their 
teaching materials around significant problems; some 
will resort to new techniques of teaching; and some 
will, probably, do nothing about it. 

Boards of education should take notice of our low 
school achievement scores. They have a part to play 


in bringing about remedial measures. In the selection 
of teachers they can make personal fitness, coupled 
with a high degree of academic and professional train- 
ing, their guiding principle. Also they can provide 
needed school equipment in the form of libraries, 
laboratories, and other teaching material. 

The public, in whose schools we teach, must be 
aroused and made aware of their schools’ needs. The 
situation demands the cooperation of patrons, boards 
of education, pupils and teachers in making the schools 
more effective. 

- 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF T. S. T. A. WILL 
MEET IN JANUARY 

Under the provisions of Section 1, Article Vi, of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association, the annual meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will be held in Nashville during 
the month of January. The exact date of this meet- 
ing is to be determined by the Administrative Gouncil. 

This year many important matters will be brought 
to the attention of the Assembly for its consideration. 
\mong these matters will be the consideration of 
needed school legislation and the formulation of plans 
for securing its passage. Furthermore the Assembly 
must determine whether the annual general meeting 
of the Association will be continued after the April 
(1935) meeting. 


Local. REPRESENTATION 

Each local Teachers Association is entitled to send 
to the meeting of the Representative Assembly one 
delegate for the first twenty-five members in the Ten- 
nessee State Teachers Association and one additional 
delegate for each additional twenty-five members or 
major fraction thereof. For example, a local Teachers 
Association holding 38 memberships in the State 
Teachers Association is entitled to two delegates. 


Every County AND City SHoutp BE REPRESENTED 

The State Teachers Association is composed of 
affiliated local associations. The strength of the state 
organization lies in the strength of the local units. 
When the business involving the interest of education 
in general and teachers in particular is being con- 
sidered by the state organization it is highly desirable 
that every local teachers organization in Tennessee 
have present its maximum legal representation. 


Loca Association SHOULD Select DELEGATES 

Those attending the Representative Assembly meet- 
ing in Nashville last March will recall that a lot of 
delay and general confusion obtained during the morn- 
ing session. This delay and confusion obtained for 
the reason that many local associations had been slow 
to certify their delegates. In many cases the locals had 
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sent delegations without any official certification at all. = During this time he carefully acquainted himself with 


Hence a credentials committee had to be appointed 
to pass on the applications for admission to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. This was most unbusinesslike 
and in no way reflected credit on State Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Section IV, Article VI, of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the T. S. T. A. provides that any person 
who shall present a certificate of election as a repre- 
sentative, certified by the President and Secretary of 
any local association entitled to be represented in the 
Representative Assembly, shall be admitted as a mem- 
her of that body. 

It is urged, therefore, that every local Teachers As- 
sociation do the following things at its next meeting: 

1. If it has not already done so, elect its officers for 
the current year and otherwise perfect a close 
working organization. 

Enroll all its members in the State and Sectional 

Organizations. 

Select its delegates to the January meeting of the 

Representative Assembly. 

4. Certify its delegates to the secretary of the Ten- 
nessee State Teachers Association. 


bo 


we 


AN IMPORTANT COMMITTEE WITH AN IMPORTANT 
TASK 

The Tennessee Educational Commission has about 
completed its task. Its report is now being made 
available. However, there appears to be no provision 
in the Act creating the Commission for general pub- 
licity and interpretation. Therefore, the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association is undertaking this respon- 
sible task. 

On October 25, B. ©. Duggan, President of the 
T.S.T.A., appointed a Public Relations Committee 
composed of the members of the Administrative Coun- 
cil of the state organization of teachers and the presi- 
dent and secretary of each of the Sections of the 
T.S.T.A. In addition to the foregoing, Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, President of Austin Peay Normal School, 
Clarksville, was designated to serve as chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee. 

The purpose of this committee is to devise ways 
and means of interpreting to the people of the state 
the findings and recommendations of the Educational 
Commission in so far as the recommendations meet 
the approval of the committee. 

Teachers of Tennessee, won't you give this com- 
mittee your prompt and complete cooperation? 


ERNEST CLARK 
Ernest Clark is dead. On October 22 he finished his 
temporal affairs and left behind him not only a splendid 
record as Chairman of the Lincoln County Board of 
Education, but also a host of sorrowing friends. 
For many years he served his county diligently and 
faithfully as a member of the Board of Education. 


the public school laws of the state, ascertained what 
were his duties and responsibilities as a board member, 
and made every effort to have his county fit in with 
the state school program both in letter and spirit. 

He attended all general educational meetings in 
Middle Tennessee. At these meetings he was ever 2 
sane and wise counselor in matters of school adminis- 
tration. He was fair, open-minded, and courageous. 

When the financial depression threatened to de- 
moralize the schools of his county, he stood like a 
stone wall against all destructive forces and helped 
to bring the educational agencies through the period 
of distress in an orderly manner. 

In his passing Tennessee has lost a valued citizen; 
Lincoln County, a faithful servani; and the teaching 
profession, a loyal and devoted friend. Ernest Clark 
was the sort of man who always strove to act fairly 
and justly for the general welfare. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 

Our advertisers help to make THe TENNESSEE 
TEACHER available to its readers. In our judgment, 
the firms advertising with us are all reliable establish- 
ments. They have quality merchandise or service de- 
signed to supply the equipment needs of schools or the 
personal needs of school people. They believe THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER is an excellent medium through 
which to contact teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents. In this belief they are liberally allotting our 
journal advertising. 

Now, our readers are asked, when they purchase 
supplies or employ service, to consider the offerings 
of those firms advertising in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
They are also asked, the quality of merchandise of- 
fered or the nature of the service to be rendered being 
equal, to give preference to our supporting advertisers. 


PROPOSED LOWER CERTIFICATION STANDARDS 

A meeting of the teachers of three Upper Cumber- 
land counties was recently held at Crossville for the 
purpose of procuring lower certification requirements 
for teachers in the State of Tennessee. 

Those who are in sympathy with the advancement 
of education in the state will not sanction the request 
for lower standards. Looking at the condition of 
education in this region, one would expect the citizens 
to request better qualified teachers. The percentage 
of well educated people is low, and the percentage of 
illiteracy high. It should be the intention of the people 
in the Upper Cumberland and Highland Rim sections 
to improve conditions from the standpoint of educa- 
tion. The people of the state as a whole will disap- 
prove of such a movement as that which has been 
taken because Tennessee ranks very low in educational 
facilities already when compared with other states — 
Tech Oracle. 
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Equipping the Modern School 


Part Il 
Books and the Library 


University of Tennessee 


O SCHOOL can lay claim 
to being modern or well- 


equipped which does not subject: 


The 


with the 
School. 


provide an adequate number of 

. December issue of 
books. to satisfy to a reasonable TEACHER.) 
degree the instructional and recrea-  . | 
tional needs of all its students. 
Neither can a school that is lacking in books and 


library facilities render any but the most mediocre 
service. Good, up-to-date textbooks are a prime es- 
sential to a good school, but unless these are richly 
supplemented with other books and instructional ma- 
terials under the direction and guidance of a skillful 
teacher the educational results achieved will necessarily 
be meager and limited. 

The basic textbook furnishes the core around which 
It might be likened to the founda- 


‘These the 


to build a course. 
tion and framework of a building. 
essentials, the fundamentals, that determine in large 
measure the.soundness of the building. From these 
the building itself emerges. It takes form, shape and 
color as the various additions to the framework are 
made according to the specifications of the architect. 
Some buildings are little more than foundation, walls, 
-and roof, while others are elaborate in design, struc- 
..ture and finish, The type of building is usually de- 
termined by the purpose it is to serve, supplemented by 
such factors as the builder’s means, interests, tastes, 
aspirations, and the like, plus the architect’s clear vision 
and imagination and his ability to bring his plans to 
fruition. 

Tue TEACHER A HUMAN ARCHITECT 

No builder can build without materials. 

more the more elaborate the building contemplated the 
more and the greater the variety of building materials 
needed. The modern teacher is an architect of clear 
vision and imagination who plans and directs the 
various types of human buildings entrusted to her care. 
She does not plan all her buildings alike, but rather 
formulates plans and specifications according to the 
dominant purposes each building is intended to serve, 
and the means, interests, tastes, and aspirations of the 
builder. Just how far the teacher-architect will be able 
to carry out her plans depends upon the building 
materials available. If the textbook is the only ma- 
terial she has to with it is obvious that her 
buildings must all be more or less alike and of very 


are 


Further- 


work 


ordinary design—an extremely undesirable situation, 
to say the least. If, on the other hand, she has a 
variety of building materials available with which to 
supplement the textbook she is able to plan a struc- 
ture that best suits the needs, interests and abilities of 
the individual builder as well as to introduce variety 
of design into her building plans, thus breaking up the 
monotony of uniformity and furthering the develop- 
ment of individual personality. 


A. D. MUELLER 


Professor of Education 


{EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the secon Ea 
series of three articles by Dr. Mueller dealing 
Equipping the 
third article, 
Materials of Instruction, will appear in the 


{LIBRARY THE CENTER OI 
ScHOOL ACTIVITIES 

Che source of supply for most of 
the instructional materials in our 
schools is the library. Most of the 
educational activities of the school 
should center around it. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is almost impossible 
to conceive of a modern high school 
without a good library. In_ the 


il 


Modern 
Supplies and 
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modern school “teachers are not limiting the materials 
placed in the hands of the pupils to a single textbook, 
but are encouraging wide reading in books, magazines, 
newspapers, pamphlets, and bulletins. Supervised 
study, the Morrison technique, and the contract plan 
not only require extensive use of reference materials 
but also require the use of these materials during the 
class period under the supervision of the teacher. 
Modern methods of classroom teaching are placing 
new demands upon the secondary-school library and 
are making its place in the innovating school one of 
signal importance.”! 

Modern economic conditions have brought about 
enforced leisure for the masses. The problem of train- 
ing young people in the proper use of leisure time rests 
largely upon the school. Certainly recreational read- 
ing should play a large role in the solution of the 
problem. Hence the modern school must make wide 
provision through its library facilities for recreational 
reading. 
THe LIBRARY THE SOURCE OF ENRICHMENT MATERIAI 

Among the functions of the high school library re- 
ported by principals, teacher-librarians, and librarians, 
in the National Survey of Secondary Education, two 
stand out pre-eminently from the rest. These are, 
“to enrich the curriculum and supply reference ma- 
terials,” and “to provide for worthy use of leisure 
time.” The attainment of these objectives implies two 
conditions : first, adequate library facilities, and second, 
a capable librarian with sufficient time to give the 
library the attention which it requires. Both of these 
are dependent upon adequate financial support. The 
National Survey shows that these conditions are not 
being realized sufficiently in a large percentage of the 
schools of the country to satisfy the functions of the 
secondary-school library. Tennessee is no exception to 
this situation. In both number and selection of books, 
and in the matter of providing a capable librarian, the 
high schools of Tennessee rank low. The minimum 
standards for approved high schools of the state re 
quire that all four-year high school libraries must cot 
tain at least five hundred volumes of suitable ma 
terial exclusive of duplicates, textbooks, and gover 
ment bulletins. This is in agreement with the genera 
standards of other State Departments of Educatiot 
and other school accrediting agencies in so far as it sets 
the minimum number of books for any high schod 
Nationa 


‘The Secondary-School Library. Monograph 17. 
Survey of Secondary Education. P. 2. 
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1 our In the fail of 1932 the Division of School Libraries 
rf the collected data from four-year county high schools in 
school Tennessee regarding libraries and book collections. 
1 mat- Although only ten schools reporting stated that they 
»ssible had fewer than 500 to 1000 volumes, a subsequent 3 | > EL [y\ ols 
school check revealed the fact that many of these books 5 x st 

St eneaillies si my “ a ea $y V+ Sa hada 
n the were totally unsuited for school use. The need for > ge ! 
terials more trained librarians who may devote more time to bhi 
tbook, the library is evident from the following situation re- - 
izines, ported by the Director of School Libraries. “About (Rn) 
vised 30 per cent of the high schools did not have the service 4 all il ie } 
t plan of a librarian during school hours; sixty per cent re- 
terials ported an allowance of from one to three periods: 
ng the while only twenty-four schools or nine per cent em- 
»acher. ployed full-time librarians. Only fifty-three schools, 


placing 


library, no matter how small the school may be. The 
veneral standards further specify a minimum of 1000 
books for schools of 200 pupils and a minimum of 
2500 books for schools of 500 pupils. 


Books AND LIBRARIAN SERVICE NEEDED 


or twenty-one per cent of the 254 schools reporting, 










FROM WASHINGTON, 
THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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ry and employ as librarian a teacher who has had any library Tit 
one of | training. The remaining seventy-nine per cent are | Comes this statement: 
served by an untrained teacher or student assistant.” "The program of the future is so to train 
about ae recent state survey* reveals that eighty per cent the individual from early life as to prevent 
f train- Tennessee’s two-year high schools have libraries of many of the present ailments which are 
1e rests Jess than 400 volumes, and that 26.8 per cent of the due to poor posture. His interest in his 
| read-§ four-year schools have libraries of less than 700 own maximum es efficiency should 
, le igi , pf be aroused by education.” 
of the volumes. In the matter of financial support of high 
e wide J school libraries the survey reveals that 81.3 per cent of Read what correct seating can do for youl 


ational 





a representative group of white four-year high schools 
set aside no money whatsoever from the school 
budget for the support of school libraries, and that 


When schooling was just a matter of the “three R’s,” 
education ignored health. Today, student health is a 
part of every school curriculum. Essential to health 
and perfect physical development—to eyes, to lungs, 


\ TERIAL " 0 as L : 
pies only 12.5 per cent of the two-year schools, and 12.4 to full vitality—are the habits of good posture, which 
ary re- ‘ 3 7 ; are induced by correct seating. 
rast per cent of the four-year schools set aside more than In many schools, programs of reseating are estab- 
] three per cent of the total budget for libraries. lished as part of the program for more productive 
on, two " teaching and improved student efficiency and health. 
se are, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS NEED LIBRARIES Temporary, makeshift repairing is supplanted by new 
zs ‘ - , -ating of permanent, correct posture inducing char- 
ice ma (he situation in the elementary schools of the state p's ~~ ddan - 
leisure Bis worse than it is in the high schools. In a represen- “American” Seating can provide ideally for you—can 
lies two} tative group of white elementary schools of the state fit the limitations of your budget—yet give your stu- 
— “omer : : ; =o dents the advantages of comfortable, correct posture 
second, § investigated in the survey it was found that only 38 wth sight-saving features as well. 
rive the per cent had central libraries ; 53. -lass- : 
sf thal PS : : s; 53.3 per cent had class The posturally correct American Henderson- 
of these room collections of books; and 8.7 per cent had almost Universal Sight-Saving Desk 
. f “he ¢ , sistsac er. tT . = ac e - 
‘t. The no library facilities at all. Practically no one teacher shown to the right, induces natural, 
are not— elementary school had over five books per grade in its comfortable, correct posture. The tilt- 
e of thell library. ing and sliding desk top insures read- 
of the : ing or writing at the correct focal 
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ScHooL LisprariEs INADEQUATELY FINANCED 


Regarding the financing of the elementary school 
library the survey shows that of the group investigated 








distance and proper angle of vision. 
Eyestrain and body fatigue are re- 
duced to a minimum. 





Free Posture Posters and Booklets 


sini almost 90 per cent made no annual appropriation what- 
state rem Soever for the library. None of the one-teacher sent on request. Address Dept. TT9. 
rust com Schools had money set aside annually for the library, 
ible maf 42d no two-teacher school had more than $25.00 per American Seating Company 
soverr Year appropriated for its library. Only 2.5 per cent 
= , i Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
» generaf had an annual library budget of more than $100.00. Churches and Public Auditoriums 
‘ducatiof{ The following observations of the Commission regard- General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
as it se — Tennessee Representative oe 
: “Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education. June, 
th school 1933, N. T. LOWRY 
National ‘Report of The Tennessee Educational Commission. Part 150 Third Avenue, North, Nashville. Tennessee 
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OVER 100 


Supplementary Readers 


. 
HE GREATEST child classics of the 


ages, as well as distinguished new books, : 


are included in the Winston list of more 
than 100 supplementary readers and library 
books. Careful editing, abundant illustra- 
tions, sturdy bindings, and low prices. 


The Petersham Story Book Series 

The Winston Clear-T ype Popular Classics 

The Child’s Garden of Charming Books 

Young Fu of the Upper Yangize 
(Winner of the Newbery Medal) 


AND A HOST OF OTHER BEAUTIFUL BOOKS, 
FOR GRADES ONE TO TWELVE 


Write for full information. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


S. G. GILBREATH, Southern Manager 
424 W. Peachtree St., N.W. Atlanta, Georgia 


















































THE 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKSHELF 


Compiled and Edited by B. R. BUCKINGHAM 


Let’s Play (pre-primer)....... .. $0.16 
Play Days (primer)............... 60 
I. Playing Together............. 64 
II. Munching Peter.......... o.oo 
Ill. The Great Idea............... 80 
IV. The Elephant’s Friend........ 84 
V. InaGreen Valley............. 88 
VI. The Masquerade............. 92 


Prices Subject to Discount 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, Atlanta 














ing the elementary schools of ‘Tennessee are quite per- 
tinent : “That Tennessee’s elementary schools are sadly 
lacking in library facilities is an obvious conclusion . . . 
It appears that the people of Tennessee are spending 
large sums to teach their children to read, but are 
failing to provide them with reading material. Until 
this situation is remedied, instruction in Tennessce’s 
elementary schools will necessarily be of a low grade.” 

What can be done to improve the library situation 
in Tennessee? In order to fulfill its recognized ob- 
jectives the school library must be given adequate 
financial support so that it may be properly equipped 
and managed for the services it is to render. The 
present school library situation in Tennessee suggests 
that improvements be made as rapidly as possible along 
the following four lines: First, providing sufficient 
books to meet the instructional and recreational read- 
ing needs of all the pupils in all the schools; second, 
providing a trained librarian to assist pupils through 
instruction, guidance, stimulation, and the like, in 
making the widest possible use of the library ; third, 
providing an attractive library room, ample in size, 
and suitably equipped with tables and chairs, display 
shelves, racks, tables, etc., to create an environment 
and atmosphere that will invite the use of the library 
for study and recreational reading; and, fourth, pro- 
viding for the regular upkeep, repair, replacement, and 
addition of books by making a definite library appro- 
priation in the annual school budget. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, recognizing the importance of the library in 
efficient instruction, has taken a definite stand on 
these matters and is requiring that schools applying 
for membership in the association meet definite stand- 
ards pertaining to library rooms, equipment, books, 
librarians, and annual book appropriations. If it is 
essential that the better schools have adequate library 
facilities, how much more essential is it that those 
not so good have good library facilities also, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the latter are already 
unduly handicapped in many other respects in their 
effort to provide educational opportunities on a par 
with the better schools! It is my firm conviction that 
the well-equipped and well-managed library can do 
more than any other single factor, with the sole ex- 
ception of the superior teacher, in bringing about a 
balance between the educational opportunities provided 
by widely different schools. The library is not only the 
heart of the school, but it is the heart of the community 
and the heart of democracy as well; for, as Joy Elmer 
Morgan so cogently states, “school library service 
means for the child a new world of spiritual and 
intellectual adventure. It means for the teacher un- 
told increase in resources and power. It means for 
the school a new atmosphere of learning, a new vision 
of things intellectual, and a unifying force of the 
highest significance. It means for the hume new ele 
ments of common interest and the revival of reading 
aloud. It means for the public library a growing 
clientele of intelligent patrons.’® 





‘Ibid. P. 169. 


*Quoted in The Secondary-School Library. Op. Cit. P.1 
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A Public Student Forum 


N AN ATTEMPT to get over to the public gen- 

erally the facts and the recommendations present- 

ed by the Educational Commission 
relative to the status and needs of our public schools, 
the Public Relations Committee of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association has decided to sponsor a public 
student forum for every white school in Tennessee. 

It is hoped that the principal of every school in the 
state will have his school participating in this contest. 
The public must be informed relative to the condition 
and need of the schools. Teachers and pupils cooper- 
ating can get over in an effective manner this important 
message through the proper use of the forum, the plans 
for which are outlined below : 


RULES, REGULATIONS, AND PRELIMINARY AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF PUBLIC SPEAKING CONTEST 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
BOYS AND GIRLS OF TENNESSEE 


Subject 
“Fdueational Conditions and Needs in Tennessee.” 


Nature and Scope of Contest 

There shall be two sections of the contest as follows: 

i. High School Section—Shall be open to any bona 
fide public or private white high school in the State of 
Tennessee. 

II. Elementary School Section—Shall be open to 
any boy or girl regularly enrolled in a bona fide public 
or private white elementary school in the State of 
Tennessee. 

Each contestant shall present a speech not exceeding 
fifteen minutes in length based on material found in 
Part | and Part II of the Report of the Tennessee 
Educational Commission. 


Tennessee 


Organization 

\. County Contests. Contests in each county shall 
be conducted under the direction of a county committee 
which shall be composed of the county superintendent, 
president or presidents of the local teachers associa- 
tions, and the principal of an elementary or a high 
school, or some other teacher designated by the county 
superintendent. 

The duties of this committee shall be: 

1. To organize and promote contests in all elemen- 
tary and high schools of the county. 

2. To arrange and conduct a county elimination 
contest. 

3. To be responsible for designating the time and 
place of the contests, securing judges and prizes, and 
making other local arrangements. 

B. District Contests. The winners in each Con- 
gressional District shall be determined by elimination 
contests for the winners of county elementary and 
high school contests in the counties of each Congres- 
sional District (cities included). 

Each Congressional District contest shall be under 
the direction of the District member of the Adminis- 
trative Council of the State Teachers Association. 


Each inember of the Administrative Council shall 
be responsible for the contests in his or her District 
and shall select the place and time of the contests, 
secure the judges and prizes, and make other necessary 
arrangements. 

C. Regional Contests. Vhe three Regional Contests 
shall be conducted under the direction of the respective 
secretaries of the Eastern, Middle, and Western Sec- 
tions of the State Teachers Association for the pur- 
pose of determining the best high school and the best 
elementary school speaker in each region. 

The winners of the First, Second, and Third Con- 
gressional Districts shall compete in the contest di- 
rected by the secretary of the Eastern Section of the 
Tennessee State Teachers Association. 

The winners of the contests in the Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Congressional Districts shall compete in 
the contest directed by the secretary of the Middle 
Section of the Tennessee State Teachers Association. 

The winners of the contests in the Seventh, Eighth, 
and Ninth Congressional Districts shall compete in the 
contest directed by the secretary of the Western Sec- 
tion of the Tennessee State Teachers Association. 

The duties of the directors of the Regional contests 
shall be similar to those outlined for the directors 
of the District contests. 

D. State Contest. The three high school students, 
wiriners of the Regional contests for high school stu- 
dents, and the three elementary students, winners of 
the Regional contests for elementary school students, 
shall take part in the final contest of their respective 
sections, which shall be held under the direction of the 
Executive Secretary of the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association. 

The final contest shall be conducted in Nashville. If 
possible, this contest will be before a joint session of 
the Tennessee Legislature. 

The winners of the final contest shall be selected 
by the members of the Supreme Court of Tennessee 
serving as judges. 

The final contest shall be held at such time as is 
most convenient to the Legislature and the Supreme 


Court. f 
Prizes 


1. High School Section: 
First place, $50.00. 
Second place, $35.00. 
Third place, $15.00. 

2. Elementary School Section: 
First place, $50.00. 
Second place, $35.00. 
Third place, $15.00. 


Time of Contests 
The dates of all county elimination contests shall 
be not later than January 1, 1935. District con- 
tests shall be held January 12, 1935. Regional contests 
shall be held January 19, 1935. The date on which 
the state finals are to be held will be announced later. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Schools Authorized to Close for 
Sectional Association Meetings 


CATION has authorized the clos- 
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3. The rural school has an important 
place in preparing citizens for prosper- 
ous, well-balanced rural life. How can 
it teach children to live on the farm, 
instead of leading them away from it: 
4. Compare the life of the small 


sini i 





Tes COMMISSIONER OF EDUL- 


ing of all the public schools of the 


state in order that the teachers and 
school officials may attend the meetings “Ae 
of the sectional meetings of the State Teachers Association. 
The East Tennessee Section met in Knoxville October 25, 
26, and 27; the Middle Tennessee Section will meet in 
Nashville November 8, 9, and 10; and West Tennessee Section 
will meet in Memphis November 15, 16, and 17. The schools 
of East Tennessee were closed on Friday, October 26; the 
schools of Middle Tennessee will be closed on Friday, Novem- 
ber 9: and the schools of West Tennessee will be closed on 
Friday, November 16. 

The commissioner desires that every teacher and school 
official who can possibly do so attend the meeting in his or 
her section of the state and be an active member of the 
association. By joining forces with others the teachers can 
advance their own professional ideals, secure better working 
conditions, and most important of all promote the welfare of 
the childhood of the nation. 


Education Week Programs Will Stress Tennessee Problems 

Tennessee will observe American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 5-11, by programs which will emphasize the state’s ede- 
cational needs. Teachers and citizens who are in charge of 
Educational Week programs are requested to base their 
programs on the first section of the report of the Tennessee 
Educational Commission, which was released October first. 
This report has been widely distributed throughout the state 
but any one who wishes a copy may secure one by writing 
the State Department of Education in Nashville. 

The following suggestions for Education Week programs 
in Tennessee are offered: 

Monday, November 5—Subject: “The Tennessee Educa- 
tional Commission and Its Work.” American Education Week 
subject: “Planning for Tomorrow.” 

Since “Planning for Tomorrow” is the chief aim cf the 
Tennessee Educational Commission, it is particularly appro- 
priate that its work be discussed on the day set apart for 
national consideration of the educational problems of the 
future as follows: 

i. The purpose for which the Tennessee Educational Com- 
mission was created. 

2. Organization of the Tennessee Educational Commission. 

3. Work of the commission, its six major committees and 
numerous sub-committees, whose membership totaled more 
than 1500 persons. 

4. Facts about education in Tennessee. 

Tuesday, November 6—Subject: “Developing New Types 
of Schooling.” 

It is suggested that this subject be developed in Tennessee 
by comparison of the present curricula of the public schoois 
with changes in social and economic life. This comparison 
will naturally be followed by suggestions for adapting our 
schools to the changing world about them. 

Wednesday, November 7—Subject: “Improving the Rural 
School.” 

This program may be adapted to Tennessee by developing 
the following subjects: 

1. The population of Tennessee is 65.7 per cent rural. 
therefore its rural schools constitute a great part of its edu- 
cational problem. 

2. The boy or the girl in a remote rural section has as much 
right to a free education as the boy or girl in wealthier areas. 
How may equal educational opportunities be provided for all 
parts of the state? 


farmer in Tennessee with that of the 

industrial worker. How does it measure 
up in regard to economic security, food, surroundings, and 
living conditions in general? 

5. How may the schools of Tennessee prepare children for 
participation in a combined industrial and agricultural pro- 
gram? 

Thursday, November 8—Subject : “Financing Our Schools.” 

No subject is of greater importance to the educational sys- 
tem of Tennessee at the present time than that of finance, 
The depression years have crippled our schools by over- 
crowding classrooms, by reducing teachers’ salaries, by making 
it impossible for textbooks and teaching supplies to be fur- 
nished in adequate quantities by either public or private 
agencies, and in numerous other ways. There can be no doubt 
but that during the depression years public education in 
Tennessee, as in the remainder of the nation, has been slipping 
backward instead of going forward. 

It is suggested that those in charge of this phase of the 
Education Week program make a careful study of school 
finance found in the first section of the report of the Ten 
nessee Educational Commission. 

Friday, November 9.—Subject: “Quickening the Sense of 
Civic Responsibility.” 

In the development of this program it may well be pointed 
out that: 

1, Since one of the chief duties of the school is to prepare 
children for future citizenship, civic welfare requires the 
best school possible. 

2. The school is what the people make it, or what they, by 
their lack of interest, permit it to be. # 

3. Since these things are true, it becomes the duty of ever 
civic-minded individual or organization to understand _ the 
problems of public education in order that intelligent action 
may be taken. 

4. Never before have the schools of Tennessee stood in 
such great need of wise and whole-hearted interest on the 
part of the public. A new program is being worked out 
and it is important, not only that it succeed, but that it meet 
the needs of the people. ~ 

Saturday, November 
Kinds of Service.” 

Tennessee, which is in the center of the Tennessee Valle 
experiment, has more than the ordinary number of problems 
to consider in the discussion of this subject. In the develop 
ment of a program for this day some of the following point 
should be brought out: 

1. The responsibility of the school in adapting its work 
to various phases of the New Deal program. In the rurd 
areas reforestation, prevention of soil erosion, health, sanite 
tion, recreation, and modern methods for both the farm an# 
the home are increasingly important subjects. 

2. New Deal policies in regard to trade and industry, par- 
ticularly child labor, have a direct relation to the school. 

Sunday, November 11.—Subiect: “Enriching the Character 
Through Education.” 

This subject is especially important to Tennessee. at the 
present time. In periods of uncertainty, of change and ut 
rest, it is necessary that the fine things of the past he 
remembered and perpetuated, while, at the same time, the 
best of the present be accepted and put to good use. Tht 
responsibility of the school, the church and all other agencies 
which seek to promote the general welfare is greatly it 
creased during this period of unrest and uncertainty. 

It is important that good speakers, with a real message, & 
chosen for this phase of the Education Week program. 


1o.—Subject: “Preparing for New 
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Objectives in Character Education 


HERE are many conflicting W. S. YOUNG nessee schools. Character as an 
theories on the subject of Supiatahindent Gy Siac educational objective calls for the 
character education. The Springfield development of those qualities and 


diversity of views indicates that we _, 


traits that make a pupil a worthy 





€ 


still lack sufficient scientific evi- 
dence to give a perfectly clear answer on all the 
issues. The widespread differences of opinion and the 
prevalence of so much confusion of thought on the 
subject might permit another expression of opinion 
without necessarily cluttering the issue. 

One thing seems to be clear and that is that charac- 
ter education is as broad as the entire process of edu- 
cation, informal as well as formal. A conscious and 
deliberate direction toward character development is 
as old as the schools themselves. Good conduct and 
purposeful activity have doubtless always been the 
aim of the schools. 

As it happens, however, the school is but one among 
many agencies of character education. The forces 
which provide the moral training of the American 
child embrace practically all of the institutions and 
arrangements of society. There is no one place where 
the individual receives or can receive his character 
education. Prominent among the agencies for charac- 
ter education are: the home, the community, industry, 
the church, the automobile, the motion and sound pic- 
ture, and the radio. Quite obviously the school does 
not have a free field. 

Under these circumstances, if the school is to be- 
come a more effective tool for character education, 
its methods and practices in many instances will have 
to be changed. To that end schoolmen will have 
to clarify their thinking on objectives for character 
education. The mere formulation of objectives will 
be a step forward in the solution of the problem. 

Before we can successfully set up objectives for 
character education, we should endeavor to establish 
an acceptable definition of character. Here, again, 
we find many shades of opinion are current. One 
school of thought insists that character is what a 
person is; another, what one does; another, a com- 
posite of desirable traits, virtues, and ideals ; another, 
life in accord with the dogma of some religion, and 
ad infinitum. Although no positive, all inclusive defi- 
nition can well be assigned for character, it would 
seem that any definition of the subject would have to 
include attitudes, ideals, and habits. Probably we 
can agree that good character is simply the sum total 
of the characteristics of the individual which are ap- 
proved in a given society. 

The question arises, then, what ethical attitudes and 
ideals should we strive to give our pupils to equip 
them to meet most successfully the ethical and social 
problems which will confront them in a constantly 
changing social and industrial world? 

I propose to answer the question, in part, by sub- 
mitting ten character traits or ideals to be set up as 
objectives in our character education program in Ten- 


member of the school, home, and 
I would not insist that the traits that I have 
in mind are the only ones that should catch emphasis, 
nor do | intend to convey the idea that human behavior 
can be divided entirely into independent traits. Surely 
no trait exists by itself in any individual. I do insist 
that these ten traits properly coordinated in an in- 
dividual ought to produce a desirable character. 

Before naming these traits, I must say, further, that 
I realize my proposal is counter to the thinking of 
many modern psychologists. They doubt the wisdom 
of putting emphasis upon traits. They would lead 
us astray in some vague, high-sounding phraseology 
about creative morality, conventional mores, com- 
plexes, etc. They are far from agreed in their own 
thinking, and are crying out for a change—something 
new, something different. They pronounce in sten- 
torian phrases, “It was said unto you by them of old 
time .. . but I say unto you...” Many of them 
would have us believe that every good act is a new 
creation. Dogmatically or how, I say not so. 

There are psychologists among us today who prattle 
about new moralities. They insist that our changing 
society calls for the creation of new moralities. Are 
there any new moralities? We may need new con- 
ceptions and new practices, but the moral qualities 
of a genuinely virtuous life are the same “yesterday, 
today, and forever.” Our difficulty is in agreeing 
upon what these qualities are. 

All of the new theories afloat about this objective 
and that objective in education must be tested in the 
crucible of experience and common sense. We must 
call in check so much of this irresponsible and profit- 
less adventuring that has too often masqueraded under 
the name of “Educational Experimentation.” Until 
this experimentation has proven beyond a reasonable 
doubt the validity of its findings, we must not substi- 
tute it for tried and proven procedures. We must 
keep one foot on the ground. We want to move for- 


society. 


ward. We want to be progressive, but I would say 
with Dr. W. C. Bagley, “I would rather be right 


than progressive.” 

I propose, then, to emphasize the following traits, 
virtues, and ideals for our objectives in character 
education, because they are the crystallization of the 
best thought over a long period of human experience, 
and, therefore, have a definite significance as a stand- 
ard. | would not be guilty of an imperfect enumera- 
tion, but in order to give definiteness to this discus- 
sion, I shall list only the following ten traits: sincerity, 
unselfishness, cooperation, cleanliness, dependability, 
self-reliance, perseverance, respect for and 
authority, self-control, and honesty. 

Let us consider for a moment the trait of respect 
for law and authority. There has been in the past 


law 
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decade a noticeable let-down in the moral fiber of the 
social, religious, and institutional life of our country. 
There is a widespread and flagrant disrespect for law 
and constituted authority. One needs merely to pick 
up a daily newspaper, and find its columns saturated 
with reports of crime and horror. Here we are with 
our boasted culture, education, and religion, and yet 
the records show us to be the most lawless nation in 
the world. Every day throughout the year an average 
of more than a score of human beings in our land 
meet violent death at the hands of their fellow man. 
One murder every hour of the day is a conservative 
estimate of our unparalleled homicide record. 

The individual choice of the laws which one will 
obey or disobey has a fast hold upon a vast body of 
our people. The attitude recently of a goodly por 
tion of our fellow Tennesseeans to the automobile 
tag law is a case in point. It must be apparent, 
however, that a democratic civilization must rest upon 
an ingrained respect for law. 

The schools come in for their part of the responsi- 
bility for giving children a proper mind set toward 
respect for law. The methods and practices in many 
of our schools today make a very small contribution to 
a wholesome respect for law. Unfortunately the 
freedom theory in education has weakened the dis- 
ciplinary influence of the schools. This result has 
come about by unwarranted objections to external 
control and by an attempt to justify loose requirements 
in content work on the part of would-be progressive 
and creative enthusiasts. The relaxation of standards 
has gone far beyond the needs of the situation. Prac- 
tically every term suggestive of strength and rigor 
has been replaced by a weaker term. Such words as 
discipline, thoroughness, and system are held in op 
probrium by many schoolmen today. I make bold to 
assert that this looseness must cease, that the schools 
must return to more rigor in discipline and subject 
matter requirements so that an ingrained respect for 
law and authority may be brought about in the lives 
of our children. We cannot develop strong, desirable 
character on the shifting sands of a soft pedagogy. 

Closely related to the foregoing trait is that of self 
control. There is no more kingly power in man than 
the virtue of self-control. Again, we witness the evil 
effects of the freedom theory in education as far as 
the development of this virtue is concerned. The 
freedom exponents beg the question under the cloak 
of self-expression, creative impulse, and like phrases. 
They insist that imposed tasks and prescribed pro- 
grams of study not only violate the inherent right of 
the learner to make free choice, but are themselves 
either futile or negative as educational means. By the 
simple magical trick of “taking off the lid,” they would 
have. one able to conjure creative products out of a 
vacuum. This may be true—but if it is, “The millen- 
nium should have synchronized with the Old Stone 
Age.” 

For my part, I am not yet ready to accept the soft 
sentimentalism of the freedom theory in education. 
I am not yet ready to discard, as wholly disproved. the 


mental discipline theory in education. I am quite sure 
that any education of genuine worth—for which we 
can justify the expenditures of large sums of money— 
must have iron in its blood and lime in its bones. 

Complete and unfettered freedom is the antithesis 
of system and discipline. Externally imposed dis- 
cipline is inevitably the basis of self-discipline, and 
should give way to the latter whenever the capacity 
for intelligent and effective self-guidance has _ been 
achieved. External control should be used until a 
person demonstrates beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the internal control is effective. 

Our curriculum content, classroom procedures, dis- 
ciplinary practices, and school organization set-up 
must contribute to the development of self-control in 
the pupil as one of the most desirable end points of 
our educational work. He who gains self-mastery, 
without any doubt, evinces the highest expression of 
character. 

Recently Coach Alonzw A. Stagg of the Universit 
of Chicago was awarded a beautiful loving cup, a 
the exhibitors banquet in Minneapolis during the ses- 
sions of the Department of Superintendents, as the 
most outstanding educator in his contribution te 
character education. In making his response. this 
grand old man said, “The poorest education that 
teaches self-control is better than the best that does 
not teach it.” 

In every age, clime, and condition, an honest may 
has been, and is, the greatest desideratum. Alexander 
Pope once said, “An honest man is the noblest work 
of God.” None of us can well gainsay that state 
ment. If there were ever a period in the world’ 
history when honesty were at a premium, it would 
seem to be now. America today is shaken to its four 
dations by an economic depression which closes the 
channels of trade, paralyzes the instruments of pro 
duction, deprives millions of men of employment 
brings misery to vast numbers of the population, and 
causes hunger to stalk the streets of one of the richest 
nations of history—largely because of dishonesty 
high places. Rascality, dishonesty, and beastly greed 
have brought this country of ours to the very brink 
of dissolution. 

We might as well face the facts frankly. All of 
us know that we have too much indirection, deceit 
and downright dishonesty in too many of our school 
as well as in the social, industrial, and religious life 
of our nation. We know, too, that dishonesty is sub 
versive of all scholarship and character. Honesty, 
then, must be a worthy character objective. All wil 
agree—but, what are we doing about it in our schools’ 
Is it easy for a pupil to lie, cheat, or steal in our it 
stitutions? Do we condemn it? Do our pupils know 
our attitude on the subject? Do they ever hear 
teacher’s voice raised on the subject? It is easy t0 
be dishonest in one school and relatively difficult m 
another. What makes the difference? It takes mort 
than the prattle of sweet words, or the establishment 
of codes or creeds, or the inclusion of curriculut 
material on honesty. It takes more than many 0 
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lt takes a school manned 
with teachers of unimpeachable character. There is 
the crux of the whole matter. 

The mere setting forth of objectives usually car- 
ries with it connotations of method. Regardless of 
whether we favor the direct or indirect method for 
securing character development, we must recognize the 
power and place of the teacher’s personality and char- 
acter in its effect upon a child’s mental and moral 
development. The teacher is the sine qua non in any 
character development program. Ideals of children 
are rarely abstract. They are strongly embodied in 
persons who live, move, and have their being in our 
workaday world. A child does not set up ideals 
of honesty or truthfulness—rather he admires persons 
in whom these qualities find expression in ‘specific 
situations. 

“One good man teaches many—men believe what 

they behold ; 

(One deed of kindness noticed is worth forty that 

are told. 

Who stands with men of honor, learn to hold honor 

dear, 

For right living speaks a language which to every 

one is clear.” 

In the midst of the confusion and chaotic conditions 
in the world today, one can hardly escape asking, 
What is it in the statesmanship of the world that 
renders it unequal to the task of recovering the na- 
tions from the great collapse? There are fewer illit- 
erate people in the world today than ever before. 
There are more keen intellects today than ever before. 
Education has given more men a wider range of free- 
dom and larger power and efficiency than ever before. 
The defect is surely found in the missing qualities of 
the education of the world at this time. 

Modern education has enabled civilization to carry 
forward its industrial, commercial, financial, and 
political interests at a tremendous rate and on a 
gigantic scale, and yet it has left the statesmanship of 
the world impotent in grappling with present world 
conditions. The forces which have created the leader- 
ship of the world have failed to make that leadership 
big enough and broad enough and strong enough and 
unselfish enough to do the things that need to be done. 
Civilization is suffering from arrested development of 
character. Progress in things material and commercial 
and political have outrun progress in moral and spirit- 
ual things. We see men everywhere who are giants in 
business and politics, but in morals and religion they 
are pigmies. 

We shall neither understand the debacle of 1929 
nor the present world confusion without reference to 
the moral and spiritual vacuum created in Christian 
tivilization by the absence of genuine Christian char- 
acter in the lives of men. If this be true, is it not 
all the more incumbent upon schoolmen to redirect 
their energies toward more desirable character prod- 
ucts from the schools? 

In this discussion, I have not waived any character 
traits. I have simply suggested the foregoing traits 
a worthy objectives, and have discussed only three 


yur schools seem to have. 


Character as such cannot be taught, except 
in its component parts, any more than culture can be 
These things are the end points of education. 
We can teach children by precept and example that 
“obedience to the law is the price of liberty,” that 
“self-reverence, self-knowledge, and self-control lead 
life to its sovereign power,” and that pupils must be 
true to themselves in order that they may be false to 
no man. 

We must give attention to our curricula, school or- 
ganization, extracurricular activities, school discipline, 
pupil participation in school government, individual 
counseling, and other features of our school work in 
our efforts to secure the right character product in 
the schools, but with it all, we must keep in mind that 
the teacher, his personality and character, outweigh 
all other considerations. Let us have teachers who 
enter the field of education with a sense of a divine 
commission. Let us have teachers whose pupils will 
readily detect that they bear the stamp of authority. 
Let them be superior souls who have answered the call 
to serve humanity. Let them be great thinkers—the 
greater, the better; but let them be kind, generous, 
honest, punctual, and capable of loving, else their 
teaching is but as sounding brass, and their knowledge 
nothing. Let us man our schools with real teachers, 
with men and women whose sterling honesty, whose 
ruggedness of character, whose courage and com- 
pelling personalities mark them as leaders—civic, so- 
cial, and religious—and our character education pro- 
gram 1s secure. 

) # 


A Public Student Forum 
(Continued from page 19) 

Schools desiring copies of the Tennessee Educational 
Commission’s Report may obtain them by writing 
Walter D. Cocking, State Commissioner of Education, 
Nashville. 


State Committee Directing the Student Forum 
W. A. Bass, Chairman, Secretary-Treasurer, T.S.T.A., 
Nashville. 
R. Lee Thomas, Secretary, Elementary School Super- 
visor, Nashville. 
Robert R. Vance, High School Supervisor, Nashville. 
Frank E. Bass, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
A. D. Holt, State Teachers College, Murfreesboro. 
1D. G. Stout, State Teachers College, Johnson City. 
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Professional Ethics Among Teachers 


DO NOT KNOW just why H. W. MOSS munity. It deliberately prohibit 
any particular group of people —_ certain types of conduct on the 
_ : Principal : 


are registered as teachers in- 
stead of some other profession. But 
for some reason or other we are 
teachers; other people are the doctors, other people 
are the lawyers, and still others are making their 
living by the labor of their hands. When we selected 
teaching for our profession in life, not only did we 
choose between a business and a profession, but we 
selected a high grade profession. 

Now let us distinguish between a business and a 
profession. It is simple and unmistakable. The 
criterion of the former is the financial return it offers 
its stockholders. Business and industries are or- 
ganized primarily for profit, and not primarily for 
That business renders a service cannot be 


‘ 
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service. 
denied, but service is secondary rather than primary. 
In the professions, on the contrary, service is primary, 
and profits secondary. A professional man is measured 
by the service which he performs, and not the gains 
which he amasses. | have not said that teachers teach 
merely for the sake of teaching, but the teacher is a 
success in proportion to the service he performs. 
While a business man may perform a wonderful serv- 
ice and make little profit, immediately he is termed a 
poor business man. In other words, the profession is 
measured by the service rendered regardless of salary, 
but the business is measured by the profit made regard- 
less of the service. Perhaps the day will come when 
all business will be imbued with the idea of service 
primarily. When that day comes, blacking boots or 
driving a truck will in themselves be no more degrad- 
ing than healing the sick or teaching the ignorant. 

Business has not as yet adopted a specific code of 
ethics resting on considerations broader than the self- 
interest and obedience to the minimum requirements of 
law. By business ethics we generally mean the prac- 
tice of fair play and honorable dealings which should 
be observed in business. Sharp dealing, unfair com- 
petition, may be held in contempt, but there is no 
general organization of business which has the power 
to discipline its offenders. Organized professions, 
however, do definitely proclaim the ideal of service 
and assume, to some degree, the responsibility of dis- 
ciplining their members. 

The word profession has been defined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States as “a vocation 
involving relations to the affairs of others of such a 
nature as to require for its proper conduct an equipment 
of learning or skill, or both, and to warrant the com- 
munity in making restrictions in respect to its exer- 
cise.” Hence, a profession is more than a group of 
persons seeking to make a living, or seeking economic 
protection of its members. The purpose of the pro- 
fession is to carry on its work under rules designed 
to enforce certain standards both for the protection 
of its members, and for better service to the cum- 


Sharon Public Schools 


ground that they are calculated te 
bring into disrepute the profession. 

Every profession should build its 
own code of ethics and offer it to the public witha 
disinterested and unselfish purpose. The teaching pro 
fession can learn a great deal concerning ethical codes 
by studying the history and methods of application of 
these codes in other professions. Thus far the teach 
ing profession has developed its own local codes with 


out much reference to the codes of other professions 

Codes of ethics for the teachers have been forme 
Others have 
been prepared by teachers associations, either local o 
he Pennsylvania Code was approved by the 
Over 


lated, in some instances, by local groups. 


State. 
state education association in December, 1920. 
three years were spent by the committee in preparing 
it. in preparing it, the committee studied all the 
other available codes for the teaching profession, as 
well as the codes of other professions, including medi- 
cine, law, architecture, and the ministry. The Pen 
sylvania Code is one of the best codes known to the 
teaching profession. That code reads as follows: 


The Pennsylvania Code of Ethics for Teachers 

|. Professional Attitude. The highest obligation 
of every member of the teaching profession is due to 
those who are under his professional care. 

lI. Compensation, The teaching profession should 
demand for each of its members the compensation 
will enable him to render the most efficient 
service. To attain maximum efficiency, the compenss- 
tion must be sufficient to enable him to live upona 
scale befitting his place in society, to permit the 
necessary provision for those dependent upon him ant 
for himself in his old age. 

III. Open-Minded Study of Education. Every 
member of the profession should be a progressive 
student of education. To this end he should bea 
thoughtful reader of educational literature, shoul 
attend and participate in educational meetings, shoulé 
engage in such experimentation and collection of data 
as will test the value of educational theories and aid 
in the establishment of a scientific basis for educe 
tional practice, and should be willing to give to his 
fellow members the benefits of his professional know! 
edge and experience. 

L\. Criticism of Associates. (a) The motives fot 
all criticisms should be helpfulness and improvement 
Adverse criticisms, known or heard, should not & 
made or repeated except to the one criticized, or t 
his superior with the full expectation that opportunify 
for explanation will be afforded. On the other hané. 
when corrupt and dishonorable practices are know! 
to exist, they should be fearlessly reported, to tht 
proper authorities. (b) Adverse comments and it 
sinuations in regard to the work of a predecessor @ 
cf the teacher of a previous grade are to be condemmet 
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\. Appeiniments and Promotions. (a) Appoint- 
ments, promotions or advancements in salary should be 
obtained exclusively on merit. To this end, it is 
proper for the candidate to make his qualifications 
known to the proper schooi authorities, either directly 
or through a teacher agency. (b) A teacher should 
take no steps toward obtaining a specific position until 
he knows the position is vacant or about to be vacant. 
ic) No teacher should secure an offer elsewhere for 
the sole purpose of using it as a means of obtaining 
an increase of salary in his present position. (d) 
Upon accepting appointment in a given district a 
teacher should notify all other districts to which letters 
of application have been sent. (e) Whenever a super- 
intendent is seeking a teacher in another district he 
should inform the superintendent or the proper officials 
of the district, but a superintendent’s reluctance to 
part with a teacher should not deprive the teacher of 
an opportunity for deserved advancement. 

V1. Contract Obligations. A teacher should never 
violate a contract. Unless the consent of the em- 
ploying body is obtained releasing the obligation, the 
contract should be fulfilled. On the other hand, when 
a teacher is offered a better position elsewhere, it is 
against the best interests of the schools to stand in 
the way of the teacher’s advancement by arbitrary 
insistence upon the terms of a needlessly rigid con- 
tract, when the place can be satisfactorily filled. 

VII. Democracy in the Development of School 
Plans. ‘The superintendent should be recognized as 
the professional leader of the school system. Each 
member of the system should be given opportunity to 
collaborate in the solution of professional problems. 
But when a policy is finally determined, it should be 
loyally supported by all. 

VIII. Relations Between Supervisory Officers and 
Teachers. (a) Cooperation, loyalty, and sincerity 
should characterize all relations between supervisory 
officers and teachers. (b) Each teacher is entitled 
from time to time to statements of his professional 
record, whether favorable or unfavorable, and may 
properly make requests for such statements. More- 
over, every teacher whose re-employment is not in- 
tended should be given timely notice. (c) A super- 
visor of classroom work should observe the follow- 
ing ethical principles in relation to the teachers whose 
work he observed professionally: 1. He should ex- 
press an opinion upon the work observed, following 
tach professional visit. 2. He should recommend 
Ways to remove every fault pointed out, and allow 
ttasonable opportunity for improvement. 3. He 
should not criticize a teacher before other teachers or 
vefore pupils. 4. He should just as certainly and 
just as unfailingly point out the excellence as the 
iaults of the work observed. 5. He should give ample 
opportunity for conference previous to observation of 
the teacher’s work. (d) A superintendent or other 
ipervisory officer should be ready and willing at any 
ume to answer official inquiries from prospective em- 
ployers concerning the qualifications of any teacher 
inder him, and should be willing to write to any 

(Continued on page 27) 


Honor Roll 


‘The following local teachers associations have af- 
filiated with the Tennessee State Teachers Association 
to the extent of 100 per cent of their available mem- 
bers for 1934-35, paid their dues for the current year, 
and thereby qualified for a place on the association’s 
Honor Roll: 


County Association Superintendent 
ee W. M. Shaw 
Le aE Claude D. Curtis 
Chsehet Ca scsiin tos pew niall F. L. Browning 
Claiborne Qommty. —.....-~ 2c ccsene Ethel Hamilton 
Cie Comite ied... oc. 5.aeengds Edward Mayfield 
Cache Comiiqiinii 4 J. cee P. C. Williams 
Payette GUM. 22 ose Enoch L. Mitchell 
Hamblen Cotitty......-.-...-...2 Homer E. Wallace 
Hardeman Cognty_................ Warner W. Clift 
Heedin Cathe... ~..-<consmesennaen J. C. Johnson 
Henderson County.._........... G. Tillman Steward 
Oe | ee Robert E. Lee 
Dionne CONE sone nccnnennen L. H. Wiseman 
BS ane Wesley P. Flatt 
Sequatchie County—.....-.......- Chester C. Griffith 
Trousdale County__-~----- i emtiecmntiiden J. C. McMurry 
EE once 3. cece Frank T. Gentry 
Wee oi i i Be C. B. Johnson 

City Association Superintendent 
Aa Cig os in se Harry L. Law 
PRE Cisco talon tac neen eee ae J. C. Ridenhour 
TI co cn heen ys cee anh oe R. T. Allen 
i Re AR 
I a 0 cis win nomename E. L. Bowers 
PINT IID s ainnen enna C. R. Wallace 
Morristown _-.------ 90idtein eapciaimemaneiaaae C. T. Vance 
ee Nees eee em ry C. H. Witt 
IE ether chennai nigga L. G. Vaughn 
SII tictecn atin ailiemnalt _-Wilbur S. Young 

Institutional Association President 
Bob Jones Caleta nn. sc etc non Bob Jones 
Tennessee Industrial School__-----~--- C. C. Menzler 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute-_--~--~-- Q. M. Smith 
Wy se on ne ee W. R. Webb 


Reports from a number of county and city teachers 
associations indicate that the teachers have voted to 
join the State Teachers Association yet their member- 
ship fees have not been received—hence, their failure 
to appear on the Honor Roll. 


Good business practice demands promptness, thor- 
oughness, and completeness. Let us see how quickly 
we can complete our membership enrollments. If that 
were done, the State Secretary could give more time 
to Public Relations work. 


Come on, teachers! All for One, One for All! 
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Design for Effective Living in the Tennessee Valley 


Y DISCUSSION is entire- 
ly theoretical. For this, I 
make no apologies. ‘My 
only hope is that it will be thought 


WILLIAM E. COLE 


Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of Tennessee 


Regional planning, a planned vil- 
lage for workers, in contrast to the 
old mill village, with its monoto 
nous shacks and tar-paper roofs; 


ee se . me ..  [EDITOR’S NOTE—This paper was read_by 7 

provoking. If I am critical, it is Dr. Cole before the history section of The especially designed homes fo 
6 a rennessee Stat hers Association, March . . 

because from my “cubby-hole” in io."t933)° > iar vies "workers equipped for the liberal use 


the world of affairs, | am only try- , 


of cheap electricity ; short hours at 





ing to be intellectually honest. : a 

Regional planning will in the end be greatly modi- 
fied by the trend of things national. In the present 
discussion I shall steer clear of national implications. 

A “Design for Effective Living” does not postulate 
an ideal society or Utopia. It does, however, signify 
an effective society—effective for living. 

A design for effective living does not mean the de- 
struction of the present design ; this constitutes revolu- 
tion, which all too often is not evolution. A design for 
effective living must be obtained through: 

First, the control and elimination, from community, 
county, state, and nation, of those elements known to 
be detrimental to public well-being ; 

Secondly, through the retention of those elements 
known to be productive of it, and, 

Thirdly, through the introduction, oftimes on an 
experimental basis, of new elements believed to be 
productive of social well-being. Change and readjust- 
ment, but change with brakes applied, must always 
characterize a design for effective living. 

These are indeed challenging times. Scarcely more 
than a year and a half ago a great nation—our nation 
—awoke to find its financial system frozen, with fac- 
tories closed, with 12,000,000 unemployed and 37,000,- 
000—a third of the population—affected by men out 
of work. We were probably nearer revolution than 
we ever thought. An impossible condition, every one 
thought, yet it happened in 1932. 

More factories closed, runs on banks, banks closed— 
little banks, big banks, solvent banks, insolvent banks, 
banks with inflated securities ; almost overnight bank- 
ers lost prestige and the public lost confidence. Im- 
possible, every one thought, yet it happened in 1933. 

A change in political parties; unprecedented power 
delegated to the president: a brain trust—target of 
laudation and scorn—established : capitalists, who were 
accustomed to dictating, crying to the government to 
do something—most anything was sufficient—unprec- 
edented also in twentieth-century America; banks 
re-opened ; depositors protected; millions of men re- 
turned to work; slum elimination ; governmental con- 
trol; swelled incomes for farmers; aid to broke cities ; 
a public works program; CWA; FERA;; aid to rural 
schools; social planning; NRA, with its attempts at 
minimum wages and shorter hours. Impossible, said 
the critics, yet, in spite of chiselers, in spite of individ- 
uals and industrial and commercial pursuits operating 
under false flags and stuffed blue eagles, a high 
degree of success was attained, and it happened in 
1933. 


real wages—indeed, a new deal for 
workers ; collection of educational, economic and social 
data to locate the problems of a region; non-political 
personnel selection—a thing all too rare in America; 
rural electrification, erosion control; reforestation of 
barren acres ; consideration of the unique problems and 
conditions of the colored race—a thing very rare in 
the South ; land planning, educational planning, schools 
for workers, recreational centers for workers; cheap 
electric power ; establishment of cooperatives ; subsist- 
ence homesteads for the needy; the building of tes 
factories where a combination of farm work and fae- 
tory work—rare dream of industrial diffusion and of 
balanced industrialism and agriculture—will be tried 
out. 

“Bunk,” say the critics; “absurd,” say the die- 
hards; “fine,” says the social-minded person, and it’s 
happening in 1934, not in The Soviet Union of Russia, 
not in Iowa, Wisconsin, or “God’s Land”—Denmark— 
but in the Tennessee Valley. 

What of the future in Tennessee? A change of an 
outworn state constitution; school centralization—at 
one time used as a plea for good roads; the building 
of functional communities around community schools 
and community centers ; traveling libraries ; high school 
library centers; a functional state and county welfare 
system with its emphasis on prevention rather than 
detention; shifting of control of industrial schools, 
schools for the deaf and handicapped, to the Depart 
ment of Education, where they should be; the elimina- 
tion of overlapping county and state governments; 
county consolidation, bringing with it economical 
county administration, a unit of wealth and population 
large enough to maintain adequate schools, jails, pub- 
lic health and welfare units; a clear-cut distinction be 
tween what constitutes state functions and county 
functions in government ; elimination of the opportunt- 
ties for fee grabbing; the victory of governmental 
control of power—an item greatly affecting the com 
mon weal—over private, monopolistic, excessive, 
interest-producing groups; introduction of small i 
dustries into timbered-out and mined-out areas; the 
removal of population groups from timbered-out and 
mined-out areas, where whole families have incomes 
of less than fifty dollars; cheap fertilizers for de 
pleted acres; removal of “orphans of industry and 
orphans of urbanization” from city to farm where @ 
least subsistence may be made available; improved 
agricultural and marketing practices ; old-age pensions 
for the indigent aged; improved and extended facili 
ties for caring for the feeble-minded and insane, no 
a few of which are now found in almshouses, and 
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some in the county jails in Tennessee ; establishment 
of juvenile courts, with trained social workers, for 
the young offender; the greater use of parole and 
probation by all courts and a system of state pro- 
bation officers; a civil service scheme for the selection 
of state employees; a system of higher education 
which fights and makes provisions for tackling the 
problems of the state; raising of standards of quali- 
fications of public officials; and extension of public 
health facilities and education ; the introduction of in- 
dustries with a sense of social obligation, like those 
of Kingsport, rather than a thirst for 25 per cent 
profit through human exploitation; a greater recog- 
nition of negro problems and more attention to the 
problems of negro welfare; a federation of teach- 
ers; a revised school attendance system, with attend- 
ance officials trained in social work and education; a 
more highly functional secondary school curriculum ; 
higher salaries for teachers ; the larger parish plan for 
church administration designed to serve a cooperative 
society ; and more cooperation between churches. 
These are elements of planning, within the power 
of any state to bring into being—will they progressive- 
ly be brought into being in Tennessee in 1935, or 
within the next ten years? ‘These elements are all 
within the power of attainment of agencies and per- 
sons now within the Tennessee Valley area. Through 
the efforts of the president and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, a vision and a plan have been set up. All 
of the advantages of participation by the federal 
government are at our door. Will they be accepted? 
This great project of social planning cannot take 
place until there is a breakdown of the principle of 
all-or-none in business, a giving up of the pork-barrel 
philosophy ; until genuine greed, much more destruc- 
tive than “rugged individualism,” has been stamped 
out of economic pursuits; until cheap politicians quit 
feeding on the well-picked bones of unfortunates ; un- 
til political leaders feel the challenge of statesmanship ; 
until the colleges and high schools produce a popula- 
tion willing to make sacrifices for the common weal 
and for a great social ideal—a design for effective 
living ; until lobbying by powerful interests is stopped ; 
until there is social regulation of those great indus- 
trial phases of our life, like power, coal mining, ete., 
which greatly affect the lives of Americans day by day. 
The very essence of a controlled society is freedom. 
Many industries now bankrupt would be operating 
today had they been wisely controlled. The free so- 
ciety is one which makes possible the larger life, the 
fuller life, a life with energy and talents to release, and 
asociety with avenues in which to release such talents 
isa free society. Freedom is the opportunity for 
tight development and not the right to vote as we 
Americans too often think. When 12,000,000 men are 
out of work, freedom does not exist in America. 
When 10,000 persons are out of work, freedom does 
hot exist in Knoxville, Nashville, Memphis, or Chatta- 
nooga. 
If time proves that a design for effective living 
tannot be established in the Tennessee Valley—cream 





of locations tor the establishment of such design— 
then we must admit that a democracy does not exist 
for the masses; that the government of the United 
States exists for the minorities; that unscrupulous 
politics and vested interests control; that it is im- 
possible for a planned social order, where deliberate 
purpose, scientific knowledge and comprehensive 
planning are substituted for chance and haphazard 
effort, to be established. 

When this happens, the swan song of the forgotten 
man, about 60 per cent of our population, will be sung, 
and America will either engage in revolution between 
classes or will start on that cycle of decay which has 
been so characteristic of great nations who neglected 
the well-being of their masses for long. We have 
truly a great nation, a great region, and a great state 
in many respects. The compelling challenge is to make 
them great in other respects. 


Professional Ethics Among Teachers 
(Continued from page 25) 
interested party, at the request of a teacher, giving a 
statement of the teacher’s professional record under 
him; but evasive or equivocal letters of recommenda- 
tion should not be given. 

IX. Relations to Parents. (a) Teachers should 
inaintain cooperative relations with parents, and 
should meet criticisms with open-mindedness and 
courtesy. (b) Teachers should not discuss the physi- 
cal, mental, moral, or financial limitations of their 
pupils in such a way as to embarrass the pupils un- 
necessarily. Nevertheless, they should exercise the 
utmost candor, as well as iact, in their communica- 
tions with parents on matters of importance. Infor- 
mation concerning the home conditions of the pupils 
should be held in confidence by the teachers. 

X. Relations to Publishers and Supply Houses. No 
member of the profession should act as an agent, or 
receive a commission, or royalty, or anything else of 
value, for any books or supplies in the selection of 
which he exercises official decision. 

XI. Teachers’ Agencies. The profession should 
unhesitatingly condemn teachers’ agencies that en- 
courage teachers to break their contracts, that work 
for the appointment or promotion of unqualified 
teachers, or that make recommendations for positions 
not known positively to be vacant. Any member of 
the profession who has knowledge of such action 
should report it to the Commission of Professional 
Ethies. 

X11. Loyalty to School Boards. (a) It is the duty 
of every member of the profession in a school system 
to recognize the legal authority of the board of direc- 
tors, and to be loyal to its policies established in ac- 
cordance therewith. (b) If, however, the attitude of 
a school board should clearly and persistently be such 
as to prevent the members of the profession employed 
by it from serving the best interests of the pupils, and 
if repeated efforts to remedy the situation have been 
without avail, then an appeal should be made to the 
Commission on Professional Ethics.” 
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The Teachers’ Forum 


WHICH ONE? 


Shall we have the annual general meeting of the 
State Teachers Association, or shall we have the 
Middle Section Association? Should we develop a 
strong Middle Section Association and also continue 
the annual general meeting of the State Association? 
Is it fair to the Eastern and Western Sectional Asso- 
ciations to continue the annual general meeting? 

For our teachers to attend both a sectional and a 
general meeting will require twice as much time to be 
taken away from our school work. The elimination 
ot the annual general meeting will therefore save both 
time and money, especially for those teachers who have 
to travel great distances. 

\ continuation of the annual general meeting will 
necessarily involve much overlapping of sectional and 
general programs. 

Those who want the annual general meeting con- 
tinued because of the personal contacts it affords can 
get about as much of such from the sectional meet- 
ing and from the Department of Superintendence 
meeting. 

The new set-up, as contemplated in the Constitu- 
tion now in force, is, at least, a good experiment. If 
it does not work, we can revert to the old plan. We 
should give the new plan a fair trial. There is no 
reason for our staying in the same old rut always. 
There is every reason to give the new Constitution 
our complete support. 

[ am in favor of the new plan which means the 
elimination of the annual general meeting. However, 
I will be in harmony with the decision of the majority. 
—Troy S. Young, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Shelbyville. 

* 


HE LIKES THE TENNESSEE TEACHER! 
“Mr. W. A. Bass 


Nashville, Tenn. 
“Dear Mr. Bass: 

“Enclosed you will find my check for membership 
in the State Teachers Association for this year. I 
wanted to be sure to get all of the magazines, as they 
are worth far more than the one dollar. 

“With kindest personal regards, I am, 

“Very truly yours, 
"Me Be 
« 


A CRITICISM 
To the Editor of Tar TENNESSEE TEACHER 
520 Bennie-Dillon Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

The September number of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER found us in the midst of organization ac- 
tivities. This annual orientation of teacher and pupil, 
as a general rule, brooks no interruption; but, this 


cleverly edited journal has a way of crashing in re 
gardless of consequences. 

Already we have formed the habit of referring to 
its columns for authentic information relative to the 
growth and progress of our state schools and, in this, 
we are not disappointed ; for our leadership—shall we 


say is outstanding’? No. That term is overworked, 


pedantic, and otherwise challenging. Let us say rather, 


men and women of foremost rank in the teaching pro-| 
fession ; such a description falls short of undue pron] 
inence, and, at the same time, avoids the appearance 
of pedantry. 

“Character Rating in High School” by William K 
Evans, Bryan Station High School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has make a distinct contribution to a situation 
that shrieks for reform. 

“The Child, the Book, and the School,” by Eleanor 
Witmer, Columbia University, is full of meat for 
thought, is tastefully written, and bears evidence @ 
culture and refinement. For clear, forceful English 
we concede it first place in Volume II, Number 1. 

Other articles are illuminating but marred by 
sinful frequency of the perpendicular pronoun; the 
writer counted as many as ten of them in one com 
munication and eight in another. Both articles ema 
nating from high-powered officials ; both men of broad 
culture and fine achievement. Alas, and alackaday, 
that it should be so! 

Very truly, 
D. E. 
2 
EXPENSES OF SPEAKERS 


I wish to call attention to the practices of some 
local teachers associations regarding visiting speakers 

Officers of local teachers associations frequenth 
invite speakers from a distance to address their ass¢ 
ciations. It is safe to assume that these officials ger- 
erally invite speakers of reputation and that they ex 
pect from them worth-while messages. If such invited 
guests do have the reputation of having messages oi 
distinctive value the probability is they are much 
Much of their time and mone 
Few of 


the popular demand. 
are spent in filling speaking appointments. 
them have expense accounts upon which they can draw 
to defray their expenses incident to professional speak 
ing appointments. 

Educational speakers generally are reluctant to sett 
a statement of their expenses incurred in traveling t 
hill a speaking engagement with a local teachers asst 
ciation. It follows, therefore, that the officers of locd 
groups in arranging their meetings which involtt 
foreign speakers might appropriately inform thei 
invited guest speakers that local arrangements hart 
been made to take care of their expenses. Such actidt 
would be at once generous and courteous. It wouldk 
much more satisfying to the visitor than are the words 
“We certainly did enjoy your message.” 

Very truly, 
A: E. J. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Two New Books in High School 
Administration and Supervision 
High School Administration and 
Supervision by Philip W. L. Cox. 
and R. Emerson Langfitt. Amer- 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


references for the practical help of 
teachers and principals. This book 
is well adapted for classroom use, 
in addition to being an excellent 


volume for the supervisor’s profes- 





ican Book Co., 1934. 689 pp. i 

{his volume deals primarily with organization, ad- 
ministration, and administrative supervision of high 
schools. Only two of the thirty-two chapters are de- 
voted to instructional supervision. The scope and or- 
ganization of the book may be comprehended from an 
enumeration of the large units around which it is built. 
They are: The Principal Orients. Himself and His 
Job; the High School Principal as School Manager ; 
The Principal. Organizes His Teaching Staff; The 
Principal and Pupil Administration ; Problems of Pupil 
Adjustments and Vocational Guidance; The Principal 
Promotes and Controls Student Activities; The Prin- 
cipal and Curriculum Adjustments ; Supervision of 
Educative Processes ; and, The Principal Expands His 
Job. The authors did an excellent job on this book. 
The numerous footnotes appearing throughout the 
book, referring to scientific investigations upon which 
the discussion is based, bear evidence of the thorough- 
ness and scientific nature of this work. 
writing is imteresting, straightforward, and convinc- 
ing. Each chapter contains a good selected bibliog- 
raphy and an excellent group of problems and chal- 
lenges which enhance the value of the book as a class- 
room text. Principals will do well to add this book 
to their professional library. 


The style of 


Supervision in Secondary Schools by Harold R. Doug- 
lass and Charles W. Boardman. Houghton Mifflin 
& Co., 1934. 564 pp. 

This volume deals exclusively with the supervision 
of instruction. Its main divisions include: First, The 
Nature and Organization of Supervision, under which 
the authors discuss such matters as the modern concept 
of supervision, various ways of organizing for super- 
vision, and the planning of supervision; second, Fech- 
nique of Supervision, which includes descriptions of 
various supervisory devices and how to employ them; 
third, Types of Supervisory Devices, which includes a 
discussion of ways and means of helping teachers im- 
prove instruction through improving materials of in- 


struction, employing tests and measurements, improv- 


ing pupils’ study methods, etc.; and fourth, a brief 
discussion of the supervisor, his professional prepara- 
tion, personal equipment, and how to improve himself 
im service. 

Principals and supervisors will enjoy this book. It 
contains so much definite material and so many con- 
crete suggestions that they will find helpful in super- 
vising the instruction of their teachers. The organiza- 
tion and presentation of subject matter is splendid. 
The authors have made wide use of the scientific 
literature bearing on supervision and they give good 
bibliographies for each chapter, and a splendid list of 


~ sional library. 

these two volumes have recently been published. 
Since they deal specifically with the administration and 
supervision of high they should be of par- 
ticular school administrators, especially 
high school principals, and those who aspire to become 
high school principals—A. D. Mueller, Professor of 
Education, University of Tennessee. 


schor ls, 
interest to 


Secondary 
Man's Achievement to the Age of Steam by Edwin 
W. Pahlow. 1934. 740 pp.. $1.96. 
The modern school of teaching recognizes a textbook 
Just as a workman of today requires recent- 
ly invented 


Ginn and Co., 


as a tool. 


tools in order to make the mechanical 


devices of this age, so the teacher of social science 
feels the need of history books which present an old 
subject in a new way. Edwin W. 
Man’s Achievement to the Age of Steam 
answers this long felt want most effectively. 

Maws Achievement is based on the modern philos- 
ophy of education which seeks to prepare the child 
for life in a changing democratic society. History is 
made personal to the student by means of a clever in- 
troduction. Throughout the text, parallels between the 
world of the past and the student’s own world are con- 


mple, a comparison is drawn 


Pahlow’s recently 
published 


stantly drawn. For exa 
between the state-controlled economic system of Egypt 
five thousand years ago and the tendency toward state- 
control today. This thought-provoking material is 
expressed in terms. sufficiently. simple for the young 
student. 

The time charts are made graphically clear by means 
of cipher to illuminate the various time periods. The 
unit the book, with 
the end of each chapter giving the relation of what 
has just been read to the subject as a whole, helps the 
student to see historical events in their proper time 


arrangement of summaries at 


setting. 

The supplementary material and directed reading 
suggestions assist the teacher in taking care of the 
problem of individual differences. From a financial 
point of view, this new text is a good investment since 
it is sufficiently complete for use without a work- 
book.—Dorothy Woodworth, Social Science Depart- 
merit, Chattanooga High School. 


BARGAIN CATALOG 


a BOOKS 


lishers listed in eur 40th 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 
—— ‘best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
Scientific, etc. Serving schools, colleges, libraries 
ad thouennd of individual customers. 
our new 1935 catalog, “ 


today in Books. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. | 184 
564-566 t., Chicago, Il 


West Monroe S' 
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They Tell Me... 


DAVIDSON COUNTY SCHOOLS PUBLISH PAPER 

The Davidson County School News is a consolida- 
tion of all school publications in Davidson County and 
represents the work of both teachers and students in 
this endeavor. It is organized under a staff of teachers 
who in turn work with the student staff. The several 
schools of the county organize and send representative 
students to the general staff meeting for assignments 
and revision of stories and other material sent in. It 
is hoped that as the students learn more of news writ- 
ing that they will do more of the work and the teachers 
will gradually drop out entirely except for assignments 
and approval of work done. .\pproximately seventy- 
five per cent of the first issue was contributed by stu- 
dents. These student contributions include such 
articles as news stories, editorials, cartoons, and art 
features. The circulation of this paper will probably 
run to five thousand this term. 


CARROLL ELECTED TO ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
TO SUCCEED THOMAS 


On October 25 the Administrative Council of the 
T.S.T.A., in call session, elected A. W. Carroll, Prin- 
cipal of the Hickman County High School, Centerville, 
to succeed R. Lee Thomas, resigned, a councilman 
from the Sixth Congressional District. This election 
holds until the January meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

* 


ELEMENTARY SECTION, CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS TEACHERS TO 
MEET IN INDIANAPOLIS, NOVEMBER 30 


The Elementary Science Section of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers is a 
comparatively new organization. Its third meeting 
will be held in Indianapolis on Friday, November 30, 
1934, at 1:30 P.M. 


Teachers of elementary science, principals of ele- 
mentary schools, supervisors of elementary science and 
nature study and other school administrators who are 
interested in developing a science curriculum in the 
elementary schools will find this section is 


place 
where the problems in the field of elementary science 
are presented, new ideas are given and improved tech- 
nics and methods of presenting science to children are 
discussed. Teachers who are interested and whe can 
be present at this meeting are urged to attend this 
year if possible; $1.50 includes membership dues and 
three copies of the official publication, the magazine, 
School Science and Mathematics; $2.50 includes 
membership dues and one year’s subscription to School 
Science and Mathematics. 

Membership dues should be sent to W. F. Roecker, 
3319 North Fourteenth Street, Milwaukee. 


THE SECRETARY ATTENDS SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT CAMP 
CLEMENTS, OCTOBER 2-5 

the second annual conference of superintendents 
was held on October 2-5 at Camp Clements, Doyle 
Tennessee. This conference was called by Commis-§ 
sioner Cocking for the purpose of having a frank, 
open, and free discussion of educational problems con- 
fronting county and city superintendents. Volume | 
of the Report of The Tennessee Educational Commis 
sion was given considerable consideration. 

This was a unique conference. It was well planned 
and systematically organized. The daily schedule was 
so worked out as to provide for both work and play. 
The program was carried out with military precision. 
A bugler—a boy scout—was on hand to sound the 
reveille, the retreat, the mess call, and taps. \lw 
Sibley Burnette, a singer of no mean reputation, waf 
present to lead the singing. “Uncle Jim” Roberts, oj 
the State Department of Education, served the confer- 
ence most admirably as chaplain. J. M. DeBow, Super. 
intendent of Obion County schools, the presiding officer 
of the conference, demonstrated, in his quiet though 
firm manner, the quality of dignity which should char- 
acterize such position. Pretty little Miss Wylodeen 
Clark, Secretary to the High School Supervisor, re 
corded the minutes of the meetings. D. M. Clements, 
G. B. (Shorty) Thackston, and J. C. Russell were the 
general flunkies for the conference, while Margaret 
Browder played the role of Mess Sergeant. Mrs. Wins 
ton Caldwell and Mrs. C. C. Geer proved to be mos 
gracious chaperones. Their work was made unex 
pectedly exacting because of the presence of such de 
mure if bewitching girls as Katherine Ingram, Wyle 
deen Clark, Martha Parks, Louise Tarpley, Margaret 
Browder, Gretchen Hyder, Sue Powers, and Ethel 
Hamilton. It was reasonable to expect that sud 
lotharios as Andy Holt, Kit Parker, Homer Wallace 
Rube Hayne, Tillman Stewart, and Dudley Tanner 
would be subdued by the subtle charm of the ladie 
present. They were. 

The conference had its serious moments. When th 
question of Federal Aid for schools was under cot 
sideration considerable resentment was manifested 
with regard to the apparent unnecessary delay on the 
part of the government officials in settling with th 
several counties. \lso generous approval of the e 
forts of the Department of Education to secure promp 
settlement with the several units on the basis of th 
original estimates submitted was evidenced. 

If the conference had its serious aspects it also hal 
its moments of mirth. Thursday evening was matt 
stunt night. Wesley P. Flatt was made Generalissum 
He was aptly chosen. His program was designed t 
permit those appearing on the regular conference prt 
grams to see themselves as others saw them. Cott 
missioner Cocking saw himself through Lingerfelt 4 
the greatest Commissioner the State ever had, but ® 
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offered no defense for himself ; McCanless saw himself 
through Seeber as a dapper, meticulous, inoffensive 
though careful man in no way out of harmony with 
his chief; Clements saw himself through Stewart as 
devoted to the Commissioner, slightly interested in his 
subject, but tremendously interested in the routine of 
the camp. The Governor, had he been present that 
evening, would have seen himself through Goddard as 
an historian, revealing to the group that time is divided 
into three parts—The Pasi, for which he was not re- 
sponsible ; the Present, for which he feels a degree of 
responsibility ; and the Future, for which he hopes to 
be in a measure responsible. Goddard really outgov- 
erned the Governor. His performance merited the 
grand prize which he received. And so it went. 

One of the amusing features of the program was 
the initiation of the recently elected superintendents. 
Rankin handled this excellently even though Creswell 
was made the goat. 

The writer thought the dramatization of a county 
court proceedings was well done from the standpoint 
of art—but his recent experience with the Crockett 
County judge was too recent and too serious to permit 
him to enjoy the fun of it. 

Some of the distinguished guests present, other than 
superintendents, were: Governor McAlister, P. P. 
Claxton, B. O. Duggan, and Paul J. Kruesi. 

All and all it was an excellent conference. 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION TO HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING IN NASHVILLE, NOVEMBER 
29 TO DECEMBER |, 1934 


Tennessee teachers are privileged to act as hosts 
this year for the twelfth annual meeting of the South- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association. This meeting 
will be held in Nashville on November 29, 30, and 
December 1, with headquarters at the Hermitage Hotel. 

An excellent program has been prepared centering 
around current problems faced by high school teachers. 
Many nationally known business educators will appear 
as speakers on the program. Among these are the 
following: Mr. E. G. Blackstone, Director of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training, University of Iowa; Mr. 
Wm. Odell, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Mr. Clay D. Slinker, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Des Moines; Mr. M. F. Studebaker, President 
of the Department of Business Education, N. E. .\.; 
Mr. J. H. Dodd, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg, Va.; and Mr. A. S. Keister, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of North Carolina. 

The social features embrace a Fellowship Luncheon 
at which Commissioner Cocking will be the principal 
speaker, and a banquet on Friday evening followed by 
dancing. 

Miss Helen Frankland, Hume-Fogg High School, 
Nashville, is chairman of the local committee on ar- 
fangements. 


COVER STORY 
NOVEMBER IN NORMANDY 
Fritz Thaulow, Norwegian, 1847-1906 (Private Collection) 











Fritz Vhaulow lived for many years in France. He 
often painted in Normandy, a region of northern 
France which abounds in picturesque streams and 
cottages. 

On the bank of a rapidly running stream is a cluster 
of buildings, lew and with peaked red roofs. An old 
stone bridge spans the stream. It is twilight, a favorite 
time of day for the artist, and the declining sun reveals 
the red roofs of the houses and the beauty of the 
stream filled with bright reflections. A soft glow per- 
meates the atmosphere of the late autumn afternoon. 

Born in Christiana, Norway, in 1847, Thaulow in- 
herited from his Scandinavian ancestors that force and 
ruggedness of character which is a direct outcome and 
reflection of their cold skies and seas—their grim 
mountains and sterile valleys. 

In the death of Fritz Thaulow, the world of art lost 
a painter of marked originality and ability. He was, 
in his choice of subjects and technique, so original and 
forceful as to attract and appeal. 

This picture is one of a large collection of Fine Color 
Reproductions of the works of Modern Artists. Ad- 
dress Practical Drawing Company, Dallas, for infor- 
mation and exhibit dates. 

2 


THOMAS SUCCEEDED BY BAKER AS SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF MAURY COUNTY SCHOOLS 


\t the October term of the Maury County Quarter- 
ly Court, J. R. Baker, formerly teacher of vocational 
agriculture in the Santa Fe High School, was elected 
superintendent of the Maury County schools. Mr. 
Thomas, as was announced previously in the columns 
of Tur TENNESSEE TEACHER, resigned his office to 
accept the position of Elementary School Supervisor 
in the State Department of Education. 

& 
McCRORY SUCCEEDS LUMPKINS IN LAWRENCE 
COUNTY 

Ramon McCrory, formerly principal of the Sum- 
mertown High School, was recently elected to succeed 
the late L. N. Lumpkins as superintendent of the 
lawrence County schools. 
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Enriched Teaching of Science at the Junior 


SOUND educational philos- 

ophy holds that the ma- 
terials for instruction in any 
course at the secondary school level 
should be selected upon the basis 


« 


High School Level 


WILLIAM E. COLE 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Tennessee 


made available to home making; 
landscaping and flower gardening 
are all contributions enriched Junior 
High School science may make to 





‘ 


of the extent to which they meet 
the educational needs of pupils. To meet the educa- 
tional needs of pupils and to train them in terms of 
life situations, materials of instruction should come 
largely from the pupils’ environment. This does not 
imply that instructional materials should not reach be- 
yond those found in the environment of the pupil but 
it does imply that Junior High School science should 
be largely environmental science. 

Functional Junior High School science not only 
recognizes and comprehends the cardinal principles of 
secondary education but endeavors to carry out the 
cardinal principles in actual classroom teaching situa- 
tions as well as in the performance of individualized 
work. The good Junior High School science teacher 
also weighs the subject matter taught in accordance 
with the objectives of secondary education which 
should receive added emphasis at the Junior High 
School level as, for example, the exploratory function. 

The existence of the Junior High School in Ten- 
nessee is a legal fact. The controlling need is to make 
it a widespread educational factor, fulfilling all of 
the functions, rather than legal definitions, which such 
schools are supposed to perform. Expansion of the 
Junior High School idea and the enrichment of the 
Junior High School offerings might well be the point 
of concentrational emphasis in Tennessee during the 
next ten years. In this enrichment program science 
should be a required subject in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth years. The course should be built vertically 
and should be continuous throughout the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. 

Functional Junior High School courses obviously are 
set up with the cardinal principles of secondary edu- 
cation determining what content is retained and what 
content is rejected. Let us specifically see how the 
course in Junior High School science may contribute 
to the cardinal principles of secondary education. 

Junior High School science may contribute to the 
health objectives of secondary education in three ways: 
First, in the development of a health consciousness—a 
desire for good health; secondly, the formation of 
health habits, and, thirdly, the imparting of health 
information centered about the germ theory of disease, 
the modes of transmission of disease-producing or- 
ganisms, community hygiene and sanitation, water 
pollution, sanitation of the milk supply, and the like. 

How science has increased the supply and distribu- 
tion of the food supply; man’s adaptation to his 
environment, the biological knowledge and principles 
involved in home-making enterprises as canning, pre- 
serving, refrigeration, and ventilation; a knowledge 
sufficient to understand and to wisely use the many 


worthy home membership. 

lwo phases of Junior High School science are im- 
portant in emphasizing the vocational objective of 
secondary education: First, the exploratory and guid- 
ance phase which makes it necessary, if the Junior 
High School idea is to be attained, to offer science 
at the Junior High School level. The second aspect 
of the vocational objective is the preparation for the 
vocation phase which is of less importance at the 
Junior High School level, but by no means absent. 

Any aspect of education which contributes to health, 
worthy home membership or vocation contributes to 
citizenship. This contribution is concrete and cannot be 
called indirect. Knowledge of science is greatly needed 
during this day and time to understand current move- 
ments for the conservation and effective utilization 
of natural resources. Both are citizenship problems of 
prime importance. How the control of energy has 
resulted in an age of industry, with its accompanying 
complexities, constitutes a problem which necessarily 


calls for science knowledge if it is to be understood. } 


With the NRA, and the outlook for a shorter work 
week, the worthy use of leisure time is becoming more 
and more a problem. Science at the Junior High 
School level may contribute to this objective by aiding 
the pupil to acquire the science knowledge basic to 
the understanding and appreciation of good books and 
by teaching him productive hobbies as collecting, pho- 
tography, painting, hiking, and the like. The course, so 
to speak, may, during the more mature years, prove to 
be somewhat of a guide to civilized loafing. 

Enriched Junior High School science should con- 
tribute to ethical character by aiding the student to 
establish a more adequate conception of truth; by 
giving him confidence in the laws of cause and effect, 
and by aiding him in the acquirement of a rich inner 
life of appreciations, understandings and feelings. 

Junior High School science, when the subject mat- 
ter is well selected and well taught, should train the 
pupil to be an appreciator, preserver and producer of 
the beautiful. These are the contributions which it is 
possible for the science to make toward the esthetic 
development of the individual. 

In the above brief description an. attempt has beet 
made to show how enriched Junior High School science 
may be organized around the cardinal principles of 
secondary education and become significant in the lives 
of pupils in the Junior High School. Probably n0 
course has more to offer to bovs and girls of Junior 
High School age. 
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NASHVILLE’S LEADING CLOTHIERS 
BUITS 


PX? Team Uniforms 
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Sporting Goods 
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Sports Apparel 1S) Athletic Supplies 
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Because You Love Nice Things 











CHANDLER'S 


BOOT SHOP 


Welcomes You! 


506 Church Street Nashville, Tennessee 
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See White and You'll See Right 


MAIN OFFICE: 504 UNION ST. 
Branch Offices: 


ARE YOUR EYES FAILING? 
IF sO 
» 
154 Eighth Ave., N. — No. 9 Arcade > 











WHITE TRUNK & BAG CO. 


609 CHURCH STREET 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 























SAT-SUMA TEA ROOM 


MEMORIAL SQUARE 
LUNCHEON — DINNER 














SHACKLETT’S 


(Quality Foods) 


HUNDREDS OF VARIETIES 
TO SELECT FROM DAILY 








A TRAY FULL FOR A TRIFLE 
Shacklett’s toon Cafeteria 


411 Church Street 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 














CORNER FIFTH AND CHURCH—NASHVILLE 


Announces 


NEW 


DEPARTMENTS 


Boys’ Shop, Fourth Floor 
Gift Shop, Fourth Floor 
Children’s Shop, Fourth Floor 


Larger Lingerie Shop, Second 
Floor 


Cotton-Sports Shop, Second Floor 


@ Larger Ready-to-Wear Shop, 
Second Floor 


@ Ladies’ Tailor, Second Floor 
Furrier, Second Floor 


@ Children's Shoe Shop, Main 


Floor 


@ Larger Women's Shoe Shop, Main 
Floor 


@ Remodeled Beauty Salon, Third 


Floor 


If you have not visited Cain-Sloan's 
even since yesterday you have no idea 
what changes have been made, what 
grand new things are here for your per- 
sonal needs, for gifts, home needs .. . 
the store's chock-full of everything that's 
a real money's worth... plus con- 
veniences as modern as you'll see any- 
where. 


Stop and Shop with Cain-Sloan’s 
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PICTURE APPRECIATION 


Picture APPRECIATION has, in recent years, taken its place along with literature and music in the field 
of cultural education. Through the use of fine, authentic color reproductions, the beauty that has been 
locked for centuries in museums and art galleries is being spread throughout the world to be enjoyed by all. 

To stimulate this growing interest in art, let us suggest a Picture Project— 


AN EDUCATIONAL ART EXHIBIT 


providing a cultural and educational opportunity and, at the same time, creating a fund 
for the purchase of good pictures for your library, auditorium and classrooms. 


Write for information and reservations 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


2205 SO. LAMAR, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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V 
New eographies on “Single Cycle” Plan 


Carpenter - Brigham - Hodgson - Mes; arlane 


Our Neighbors Near and Far Grade 4 
Our Home State and Continent Grade 5 
Our Continental Neighbors... . Grade 6 
How the World Lives and Works Grade 7 


In harmony with the new objectives in geography teaching advocated by the N.E.A. 
Thirty-Second Yearbook. 


The study of TENNESSEE geography, comprehensively treated in the beginning of 
grade 5, becomes basic to all further study of geography. 


Up-to-date in subject matter; e.g., the 1933 conflict of Japan and China over rich 
Manchuria, now Manchukuo. 


Stress world relationships; cultivate greater tolerance for other peoples. 
Unequalled maps; new action and aerial pictures. 


Interesting new type exercises; abundant tests. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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